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To the XI NG. 


Px xu mu lay before your 
Majeſty the Deſcription of Corſica, a 
Kingdom to which the late King The- 
awore had, the beſt of rights by the 
unſolicited invitation, and voluntary 
ſubmiſſion of the People, his ſalutary 
laws, and the manner, rruly paternal, A wh; {| 
be governed them. But his virtues 
found a firong adverſary in the times, 
Storral Sovereigns leagued against 
Bm, and @ diſgraceful dungeon, in 
this very Metropolis, was bis reward, 


May 
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May your Majeſty's reign over the 
Corficans be permanent, and peace- 


able, and may the Britiſh Flag ride 


for ever triumphant in thoſe Seas by 
this new acquifition. Theſe were the 
views of that ſacrificed Monarch. 
Theſe are the wiſhes of bim, who is, 

with the greateſt veneration, 

your Majeſty s 
moſt obedient 

moſt devoted, and 
moſt humble ſervant, 
FREDERICK, 


SON OF TE LATE THEQDORE, KING OF CORSICA. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


or 


Tan not conſiderable Iſlands in the Me- 
diterranean are, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica. 
They make part of Italy, and have always 
been deemed its ramparts; their natural 


language is the Italian; they profeſs the 
Catholic religion, and acknowledge the ſu- 


premacy of the Pope; but, being governed by 
different ſovereigns they differ Town each 
other in their 2 and laws. 


Sicily holds the firſt rank, Sardinia the 
ſecond, and Corſica the * | 


Sidly was ; called by the Greeks Enna 
on account of its triangular”: form. Yi 
r > at 


1 
iſland is ſeparated from the kingdom of 
Naples, towards Abruzzo, by a ſhort ſtrait, 
which is called I Faro di Meſſina. Its 
paſſage is dangerous on account of Scylla 
and Charybdis ; the one being a rock under 
water and the other a whirling abſarbing 

vortex. 


This iſland is two hundred miles long and u. 
upwards, from the Faro to Capo Beco, and al 
one hundred and fifty-cight miles broad, 
from Punta di Melazzo to Capo Paſſaro. 


—_— Uran * 


| - and curioltieeboth=eofart-and-nature. R 
There is a burning mountain, which the | 
ancients called Xtna, conſtantly yomiting tan 
forth bituminous ſubſtance. It is, however, are 
very ſingular, that its environs ſhould be thr 
ſmiling in verdure, and be very fertile. cat 
of ; 
Sicily, before its being ſubdued by the ver 
Romans, was the nurſery of arts, belles in: 
lettres, ſciences, poets, hiſtorians, generals, 
and tyrants. The greateſt, and moſt cruel 


of 
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of thoſe tyrants, were Agathocles, Phalaris, 
and the two Dioniſij, father and ſon ; of 
whom Plutarch amply ſpeaks in the lives of 
Dion and Timoleon, Its principal cities 1 42 114, 
are, Palermo, Meſſina, Catania, Agrigento, yh Fo” 
and Syracuſe. Palermo is the capital, and 2 — 
che reſidence of the Vice-roy. The nobility 
is ancient numerous, There are two 
univerſities Palermo afd Catania; three 
a er and nine Plat ath 


ng 


Its air is NG 120 1— ; the inbatis 
tants are very ſober and long lived; they 
are computed to amount to one million and 
three hundred thouſand., It abounds in 
cattle and game, andthe fea aroundit is full 
of all ſorts of fiſh ; the ports and havens are 
very pen; and trade and :ommerce 
in a weur EGF ſtate, 
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Sardinia was called by the ancients 
Ichnuſa, or Sandalinis, on account of its 
figure, which reſembles the impreſſion of a 
man's foot. It is ſaid that Sardus, ſon of the 
Lybian Hercules, brought a colony to this 
illand, and that he gave it the name by 
which it is now known, Sardina is ore hun- 
dred and fiſty miles in length, and ninety in 
breadth; there is one archbiſhoprick, and 
ſeven biſhopricks; it abounds in wine, 
oil, grains, orange, citron trees, 'and other 
delicious fruits; it has alſo plenty of cuttle 
and game; there are ſome mines of gold, 
" filver, lead, and copper; its ſea is full of fiſh; 
the principal and moſt lucrative fiſhery is that 
of the Coral. The air, however, is unhealthy, 
Which is one reaſon why it is not well peo- 
pled, its inhabitants amounting only to four 
hundred and _ thouſand, —_ is 
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is about one hundf 


and twenty thouſand; . "4 


iſland of Sardinia (from which it is ſeparated | 


Ls]. 
dinary quality, that whoever ſwallows the 
ſmalleſt quantity of it is immediately de- 
prived of his ſenſes, and ſeized with a con- 
tinual fit of laughter. Igeln 
The Romans called it Riſus Sardonicus, Sar- 
donic Laughter; and if proper remedies 
are not applied in time, the patient will i — 


. —— . 
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d and fifty A= — 
miles in length, fiſty in 2 and three = — 

hundred and twenty in circumference; its 4 
inhabitants amount to about one hundred 74 


theRomane-Gorhear it extends in length be- 
twreen the forty- firſt and forty-third degrees 
of north latitude, and in breadth from 
twenty-ſix degrees ten minutes to twenty- 
ſeven degrees fifteen minutes eaſt longitude, | 


It has the republic of Genoa to the north, 
the eccleſiaſtical patrimony to the eaſt, the 


by a ſtrait of nine miles broad) to the ſouth, 
and the ſea df Provence to the welt, f 
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It is divided in two parts; namely Banda 
di dentro and Banda di fuori, or di qud 
dai monti and di 14 dai monti. Baſtia is the 


capital of Mar part called i gud dai monti, 
this ſide of the mountains; and Ajaccio of 


| that part called di ld dai n ne the 
mountains, 


Theſe Mviſions are again ſubdivided into 
juriſdictions; theſe into pieves, or ED'S bo 
and the latter into villages, 


The country is mountainous and rocky, 
the climate temperate, the ſoil fertile, but 


the air is remarkably unhealthy. 


It contains immenſe foreſts of trees of dif- 
ferent kinds; ſuch as oaks, holmy oaks, pines, 
firs, corks, beeches, aſhes, cheſnuts, wal- 
nuts, figs, oranges, citrons, and many others. 


It is from Corſican oaks that the Genoeſe 
uſed to build their ſhips, and thoſe which 
they diſpoſed of to other European powers. 
Many of the French ſhips of war were built 
at Genoa with Corſican timber, 


Its 


, // OLE OI 


. 
Its productions conſiſt in wine, oil, corn, 


a 

4 legumes, wax, honey, and yarious fruits of 
e the delicious kind. f 

f Corſican honey is not ſo ſweet as that 
e which is made in other countries; it is 


bitteriſh, or tartiſh, termed in Italian agro 
dolce. The reaſon of its bitterneſs is, be- 
0 cauſe the bees feed upon the flowers of box- 
8, wood, with which this iſland abounds. The 
natives think that this honey- contributes 

to longevity ; they therefore eat of it fre- 
, quently, and in large quantities. 


In this iſland there is a vaſt number of 
mulberry-trees, the leaves of which, when 

6 tender, ſerve as food to ſilk worms. This 
s, wonderful inſe&.is like a caterpillar, under- 
- goes four changes, and at laſt comes out of 
8. the cod like a butterfly, with four wings and 
ſeveral feet. Its original is from China, the 


ſe beſt ordered, the beſt cultivated, the moſt 
h fertile, and the moſt abundant part of the 
8. known world. That country ſupplies Eu- 
lt rope with many delicious things, which na- 
| ture has denied to this hemiſphere, It 
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is much to be lametited, that its political 
ſyſtem has not yet reached this part of the 
globe; for there is great reaſon tv believe 
that it is more ſolid and rational than any 
other in Europe, as it has ſubſiſted in its 
original purity more than four thouſand 
years ſince its firſt inſtitution, without hav- 
ing undergone the leaſt alteration in any 
of its laws, manners, language, or even 
mode of clothing, a ſtrong proof of its per- 


fection; which is ſtill farther confirmed by 


the behaviour of the Tartars Mancheux, 
who, after having conquered that vaſt em- 
pire in the year 1644, ſubmitted themſelves 
to the laws, cuſtoms, and religion of the 
people they had ſubdued, It were to be 
wiſhed, therefore, that we had an ample 
and perfect account of the Chineſe legiſla, 
ture; of which to this day, we have fome 
fragments only; for ſurely nothing can be 
more uſeful, and even more neceſſary, to a 


Prince, than a full knowledge of the laws of 


foreign countries; which would enable him 

to diſcern what was good or bad in each, | 

and teach him hoy to prevent or reform the 
abuſes 


4 


[9] 
abuſes which might creep into the po- 
lice, the judicature, the adminiſtration of 
finances, the military diſcipline, and all the 
other parts of his own government. To re- 
turn to the point: The inſet in queſtion 
paſſed from China into Perſia and from 
thence into Europe. It is from Corſican ſil 
that the Genoeſe fabricate the greateſt part 
of their damaſks and velvets. The French 
alſo uſe a great quantity in their manufac- 


n Lyons. 


This iſland has many rivers. The moſt 
conſiderable are the Guelo and the Tavignans. 
It is watered beſides by a number of ſprings 
and rivulets, that give it a pleaſing verdure, 
and make it very agreeable to the eye. Its 
waters are very clear, light, uncommonly 
wholeſome, and grateful to the palate. 


There is a lake called I/ fagno di Diana; 
in which the ſalt is found without any pro- 
ceſs, merely by the heat of the ſun; and in 
the juriſdiction of Vico there are mineral 


waters. 


On 


(  ] 

On mount Gradaccio there are two lakes, 
called Crens and Ino, at ſome diſtance from 
each other. The waters of the firſt are ſoapy, 
and ſo hot, that, upon throwing a dog, 
or cat, or any other ſmall animal, into them, 
and letting it remain ſome time, the fleſh . 
comes off the bones, and leaves Lau a 
ſkeleton. 


The water of the ſecond is ſo cold, that if 
a bottle of red wine be immerſed in it, for a 
few minutes, the liquor loſes its colour, as 


well as its taſte, and aſſumes the 4 of 


the water. 


Towards the middle of the iſland is a 
rivulet, called Reftonica, a pretended corrup- 
tion of the Latin words, res unica. Its waters 
have indeed a very remarkable quality : If a 
Piece of wood be left in it for a few hours, it 
becomes quite white. The ruſtieſt iron, under 
the ſame circumſtances, will ſoon appear as 
if it were ſilvered. Its waters are very 
wholeſome; the natives find it as a ſpecific 
for the dropſy. 


There 


Wt 


There are mines of iron, lead, copper, 
and ſilver; quarries of marble of different 


colours ; ſalines, and beds of ſaltpetre. 


On ſome mountains is found a kind of 
rock-cryſtal, which is very tranſparent, and 


ſo hard, that it will ſtrike fire againſt ſteel. 


The Corſicans generally uſe it as flints to their 
fire arms. . It is very remarkable, that every 
piece of this cryſtal has naturally five ſides, 


as if it had been regularly cut by a lapidary. 


The land is ploughed by oxen ; theſe are 
ſmall, and not in great number. The Cor- 


ſicans make no other uſe of them than that 


juſt mentioned, as they ſeldom eat beef, 
preferring mutton or. goat's fleſh to it. 


Almoſt all the mountains, excepting ſome 


of the higheſt, which are rocks buried in 
ſnow, are covered with a light ſandy earth, 
which is abundantly fertile when cultivated. 


Between theſe mountains are ſituated the 
moſt pleaſing valleys, which might be ren- 


=. 
dered by cultivation extremely fruitful, 
moſt of them being watered by rivers or 
ſmaller ſtreams, whoſe courſe might be eaſily 
diverted, as all theſe valleys have declivities, 
along which ſerpentine brooks might con- 
vey the winding waters at pleaſure, 


The paſturage is rich, and in great plenty, 
affording ſubſiſtence to numbers of cattle, 
and particularly to ſheep. Theſe are almoſt 
all black, their wool, however, is very fine, 


Their flocks are never honfed, but are 
kept on the mountains, where they find 
ſufficient paſture from the beginning of May 
to the month of October. At the approach 
of winter they are driven into the valleys, 
where it never ſnows, and where they 
find alſo ſufhcient ſuſtenance, particularly 
in the declivities of the mountains bordering 
on the fea, The ſhepherds build them- 
ſelves occaſional huts with the branches 
of trees, which they cover with ſtraw, and 
in which they reſidè with their wives and 
children. They ſubſiſt chiefly on milk diet, 
rn 11 
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l 
are emigrants that have no fixed habitationg, 
nor belong to any particular pariſh, 


There is alſo a prodigious number of 
ſwine; they are all black like the wild boars, 
and for the moſt part of a mixed breed. 


Poultry and game are in the greateſt 
plenty. . There are no wolves,. nor rabbits, 
but a great number of foxes. 


There is a wild animal reſembling a goat, 
which the Corſicans call Miſfoli. This crea- 
ture is ſo nimble, that it ſprings from one 
rock to another at an amazing diſtance, and 
is generally taken in a ſnare, By a ſtrange 
ſingularity, however, he attaches himſelf to 
the firſt perſon that ſpits into his mouth, 
and ever after follows him up and down like 
a ſpaniel. | 


There are mules, and horſes, both of a 
ſmall ſize, but well made and ſtrong. The 
horſes are ſpirited, and extremely ſure- 
footed, traverſing the moſt difficult moun- 


a 


* 
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tains without being ſhod, and running over 
ſtones without ſtumbling. 


The dogs are large, fierce, and treacher- 


dus, and ſo ſtrong that they ſet upon the 


wild boars, CONT 


According to Pliny, there were formerly 
no leſs than three and thirty towns in the 
iſland, but at this time there are only nine: 
theſe are Baſtia, San Fiorenzo, Calvi, Ajac- 
cio, Bonifacio, Porto Vecchio, Aleria, Ma- 
riana, and Corte, Theſe towns never had 


any other fortification, or fences, but thoſe 


a which common ſenſe ſuggeſted before the 
140 


weary of artillery; that is to ſay a ditch, a 
rampart wall, and tower. 


The whole coaſt of this iſland is full of 


- gulfs, and harbours, or havens. The havens 


of San Fiorenzo, of Calvi, of Porto, of Sa- 
gone, of Ajaccio, of Valinco, of Bonifacio, 
and of Porto Vecchio are the beſt. 


tan -othes e ator 


which the Corſicans call Calles, ane theſe 


I are 
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are that of Algajola, of Giralatte, of Figaro, 
and many others of this kind, where ſmall 
veſſels can 15 r with lafety. 


Baſtia is the largeſt town, 1 Þ well 
peopled; It contains about five thouſand - 
inhabitants. It is built on the declivity of 
a mountain, and its inequalities render it 
very inconvenient. The ſtreets are badly 


pay very narrow, Its inhabitants are * 


looked upon to be good mariners. Formerly 
they practiſed piracy. Its port is ſmall and 
the entrance dangerous on account of rocks 
at'the mouth of it. The port as well as the 
Fown is commanded by a citadel, which, 
however, i is indifferently fortified. 


San Fiorenzo has upwards of one hundred 
houſes. The air is unwholeſome, but the 


harbour, or rather the haven, | is ny ny 
and ſafe. 


1 Calvi is more conſiderable. It contains 

upwards of two hundred and forty houſes. 

Its citadel is very ſtrong both by nature and 
| 5 a 4 124 k a art, 


6) 
ut, and the harbour beter thn that of 


Fiorenzo, ,, 


Sagone was formerly a well peopled town, 
and the ſeat of a biſhop, at preſent it exiſts 
no more. There 1s, PR a good oy 


By ny 18 the fineſt town in the whole 
iſland, and the beſt ſituated. This town. 
together with its juriſdiction co 2 
thouſand ſix hundred and fiſty 
The houſes are well built, the ſtreets ſtrait 
and well paved, and the ſuburbs embelliſhed 
with beautiful buildings. There are fine 
walks on the right and the left of the ton 
| towards the ſea, as well as on the mole, which 
is an excellent one. Its harbour, or rather 
its -gulf, is the ſafeſt, the largeſt and the 
moſt commodious in the whole iſland; 
There is a rock before the mole which 
could eaſily be mined. and ſprung in the 
month of February, or March, when the 
ſea is low. If this were done the lar 
ſhips might anchor with ſafety near the 
mole, Its citadel is regularly fortified, bor 
cannot make a long reſiſtance. 


* 
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fn this gulf there is a fiſhery of coral, 
which is of three ſorts, red, white, and 
black, 


The harbour of Valinco, though not fo 
ſpacious as that of Ajaccio, is gevertheleſs 
equally ſafe and commodious. 


Bonifacio is ſituated in the fouthern part 
of the iſland towards Sardinia, and is ſepa- 
rated from it by a narrow ſtrait of nine 
miles. Here js a very good harbour, and a 
ſtrong caſtle, The town contains about 
bite hundred Yammiliess who are extremely 
induſtrious. In this gulf there is alſo a 
fiſhery of coral. 


Porto Vecehio v was formerly a very con- 
ſiderable town, but is now quite deſerted, 
on account of the bad air occaſioned by 
ſwamps. Here are not above ſeventy fa- 
milies. The harbour, however, is ſafe. 


Aleria and Mariana labour under the 
ſame inconvenience, theſe two towns being 


C very 


11 
very thinly inhabited on account of their 
unwholeſomeneſs. 


Corte is ſituated almoſt in the centre of 
the iſland. It is ſurrounded by inacceſſible 
mountains. There is a good old caſtle, 


The town and its juriſdiftion contains up- 


| wards of three thouſand families. 


For the thorough ſatisfaction of the reader, 
'we have. inſerted at the end of this work a 
correct ſtatement of the population of the 
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1 2 eps * are five biſhopricks, namely, that 
EY 9 of Ajaccio, Calvi, Aleria, Bonifacio, and 
* / Nebbio. This latter has undergone the 
| by} 4 £ : 
ravages of time. It is reduced at preſent 
2 K 9 to a heap of ruins. Its biſhop reſides at 
1 * 70 Baſtia, 
e arc 
a 4 n ty Corlica warms with prieſts and monks, 
D 7 » te greateſt part of whom are of mean ſen- 
„e: PP 
tments, and extremely ignorant; they are 
4 eien held, nevertheleſs, in great veneration by 
4 Xi pe 4 the common people, as their teachers and 
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going to Corinth, being aſked whence he 


*2 2 inhabited by men, and was go- 


19 1 
directors, in point of religion, are received 

every where with open arms, and regarded 

as maſters of the houſe Padroni di Caſa. 

Theſe eccleſiaſticks are as turbulent, and as 

ſeditious as the ſeculars. They have been 

the firebrands of every revolution that has : 44 
happened in that country and have en- 3 


couraged the people to take up arms againſt 5 ; 
their ſovereign. Nate LY 


4 4 *. 


jo . a7: 
There is a Greek colony, which has been 
eſtabliſhed in that iſland ever ſince the year 


one thouſand ſix hundred and Wren A £2 
Th the deſt dants of th f at /o> 
ey are the deſcen ole ancie 2 


*S 


ſpeaking all nations have admired, but no e,. 

one ever has imitated. They were virtuous Ver 
from principle, honour, and emulation. Pa- 
triotiſm, courage, firmneſs, ſobriety, and © © 7407 2 
the military ſcience, conſtituted their cha- 77 7 . 7 
racter in ſo much, that Dio- 


genes, the cynic, coming from Sparta, and 


772 Ladd 


came? replied * That he was coming from 


Ca . ing 


An 
. 


er fe e, From them we have many maxims, 


tan evolutions to the Macedonlans, and prac- 


1 20 ] 
& ing to one inhabited by women.“ In fuct, 
Sparta has given the world a number of 
very great men, particularly in the art of 


regulations, and manceuvres, which Gene- 


als make uſe of to this day. To them we 


owe the evolutions which a corps makes in 
order to keep its ground, or to gain another, 
namely the ſquare, thereby being able to 
face the enemy on every ſide. We owe alſo 
to them the attack in column, and feveral 
other evolutions, the detail of which would 


lead us too far from our prefent undertaking. 
We ſhall.anly ſay, That Philip, King of 


Macedöntar-and his ſofexander the Grent, 
though they bore a mortal enmity to the 
Lacedemonians, and found fault with every 
thing they did, yet they preferred the Spar- 


tiſed them to advantage "Je conqueſts, 
Several of thoſe evoluti en elu- 


eidated, and inculcated by the Chevalier Fo- 


lard, and the late King of Pruſſia adopted 
them with ſucceſs in ſome of the battles 


which he fought with the Auftrians, 
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The Lacedemonians did not confine theme 
ſelves to precepts only. They invented alſq 
ſome arms, among which was a ſingular 
ſword. This ſword was ſhort and crooked 


like a ſcythe. They ſaid, that it ſhould be 


ſhort for people like themſelves, who de- 


fired to.claſs -h tho <namy + ion _ 
2 ——. 22 
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it would be unpardonable in a Spartan 
even to think of it.” They were ſo de- 
licate on that point, that they baniſhed Ar- 
chilogus from Sparta for faying in jeſt, That 
it would be wiſer to run away than t 
„ fall (ward in hand,” they maintaining 
C 3 that 
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& ing to one inhabited by women.“ In fuct, 
Sparta has given the world a number of 
very great men, particularly in the art of 
wn. From them we have many maxima, 
regulations, and mancuvres, which Gene. 
rals make uſe of to this day. To them we 
owe the evolutions which a corps makes in 
order to keep its ground, or to gain another, 
namely the ſquare, thereby being able to 
face the enemy on every ſide, We owe alſo 
to them the attack in column, and feveral 
other evolutions, the detail of which would 
lead us too far from our prefent undertaking. 
We ſhall.anly ſay, That Philip, King of 
WMitedonngand his fo Kander the Grcht, 
though they bore a mortal enmity 'to the 
Lacedemonians, and found fault with every 
thing they did, yet they preferred the Spar- 
tan evolutions to the Macedonians, and prac- 
tiſed them to advantage 3 
Several of thoſe evoluti en elu- 
eidated, and inculcated by the Chevalier Fo- 
| lard, and the late King of Pruffia adoptel 
them with Tticceſs in ſome of the battles 


which he fought with the Auſtrians. 
4 The 
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The Lacedemonians did not confine theme 
ſelves to precepts only. They invented alſo 
ſome arms, among which was a ſingular 
ſword. This ſword was ſhort and crooked 
like a ſcythe. They ſaid, that it ſhould be 
ſhort for people like themſelves, who de- 
fired to cloſe with the enemy ; upon which 
Archilogus ſaid, 


* Slings they deſpiſe, and ſcorn to ſend from far, 

*The flying dart, and wage a diſtant war, 

4 But hand to hand the truſty {word they wield, 
Do all the dreadfu] buſineſs of the field,” 


Their whole life was employed in ſtudy- 
ing how to die gloriouſly. Other nations 
ran to victory when it was almoſt certain, but 
the Lacedemonians ran to death even when 
they were ſure of it, It is very ſhameful,” 
Seneca ſaid, for any man to run away, but 
® it would be unpardonable in a Spartan 
even to think of it.” They were ſo de- 
licate on that point, that they baniſhed Ar- 
chilogus from Sparta for ſaying in jeſt, That 
* it would be wiſer to run away than to 
fall ſword in hand,” they maintaining 
'F Þ that 
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that the courageous ought to ſave themſelves 


by their hands, fighting till they either get 


the victory or fall in the combat, whilſt pol- 
troons will ſave themſelves by their legs. 


As long as the Spartans religiouſly ob- 
ſerved the wiſe inſtitutions of Lycurgus, 


neglected them, and beſtowed their time, 


labour, and induſtry, upon corrupting them- 
ſelves by ignoble pleaſures, diſſipations, and 
riots, they loſt the pre- eminence which they 
had held over Greece, were defeated by Pe- 


Eg ot . Ge EL, JJ ,,Jopidas and Epaminondas, afterwards were 


ubdued by Philip, King of Macedonia, then 
"whe the Romans, and at laſt enſlaved by the 
Turks, in the year 1460. Theſe barbarians 
overturned and deſtroyed every veſtige of 
that illuſtrious nation, and now the en- 
quiring traveller can find nothing but the 
barren ſpot where Sparta ſtood. 


After that period, the Lacedemonians 
began to emigrate; and the colony we 
are ſpeaking of, landed in Corſica in the 

L year 
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R 
year 1676. They preferred this iſland to 
any other habitation more agreeably ſitu- 
e. ated, merely becaufe being mountainous and 
rough, it preſented them with the image of 
their native country. | 


TheRepublic of Genoa granted them ſome 
large tracts of land, which had not been cul- 
tivated for many centuries. The want of 
culture is the reafon why Corſica has al- 
ways been conſidered as ſterile and unpro- 
ductive. Thoſe tracts of land were called 
Paonia, Revida, and Salogna. They eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves in Paonia, where they 


built five villages; namely, Salico, Corona, 
wn Paucone, Rondellino, and Monte Roſſo. They 
he cultivated it ſo well, that in a ſhort time it 
* afforded them all the comforts of life. But 
of the Corſicans, growing envious of the pro- 
_ ſperity of theſe new ſettlers, roſe in a mals, 
he and deſtroyed their ſettlements. There is a 
certain depravity in ſome men which in- \ 
* duces them to injure others without an, 
ab benefit to themſelves. Thoſe induſtrious 
1 emigrants, unwilling to expoſe themſelves. 
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1 
to further injuries and loſſes, abandoned 
agriculture, and retired to Ajaccio. Uſec 
to viciſſitudes, they were no ways dejected, an 
Recollecting their origin, they reſumed their 
ancient military inſtitution; regimented 
themſelves for the ſervice of the Republic 
of Genoa, and appointed Stephanopoli to be 
their commander, who was the moſt re- 


ſpectable man among them, and he diſci= 


plined them ſo well, and rendered them ſo 
ſubmiſſive and obedient, and at the ſame 
time fo bold, reſolute, and daring, that they 
were as loth to incur blame as they were 
ardent to gain honour and glory ; and on 
all occaſions fought as valiantly under him, 
as they would have done under the eye of 
Lycurgus himſelf, 


Under the dependence of Corfica there 
is a {mall iſland, called Capraja, formerly 
belonging to the family of de Maro, a family: 
once very powerful in Corſica, The diſ- 
tance between theſe two iſlands is computed 
to be ſeven or eight leagues. Capraja is 
but ſix leagues in circumference. In ancient 

timeg 
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times it was inhabited by Monks only, wha 
had renounced all commerce with the world, 
had devoted themſelves to prayer and ab- 
ſtinence, and profeſſed celibacy, a kind of 
life which the wiſe Lycurgus and ſeveral 
other legiſlators had forbidden, becauſe it 
was contrary ta the dictates of nature, and 
deſtructive to the propagation of the human 
ſpecies. While theſe Monks, plunged in 
ſloth, inhabited this iſland, it was a heap of 
weeds, briars, and thorns. Jacopo de 
Maro, a man of noble and enlarged ideas 
drove them out of it, demoliſhed their con- 
vents, and invited over men who got their 
ſubſiſtence by labour, and theſe cultivated 
Capraja ſo well, that it produces now in 
plenty all ſorts of grain, wine, oil, and 
whatever elſe is neceſſary for the comforts 
and conveniencies of life, There is a bo- 
rough which contains about ſeven hundred 
inhabitants, It is protected by a ſtrong 
caſtle built upon a hill. The Republic of 
Genoa afterwards diſpoſſęſſed Jacopo de 
Maro of that iſland, and ever ſince they 
have kept a ſtrong garriſon in it, 
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CORSICA 


THE preceding is an accurate deſcription 
of the ſituation, clime, ſoil, and productions 
of Corſica, which notwithſtanding the many 
gifts, it is abundantly furniſhed with by 
provident nature, has always been miſerably 
poor, never having been able to ſupply the 
neceſſary expences for its civil and military 
eſtabliſhments, and having always proved 
a dead weight on the different ſovereigns 
who have poſſeſſed it. But poverty, inſtead 
of dejecting their ſpirits, made them bold, 
reſolute, and valiant, in ſo much that when- 
ever they found themſelves oppreſſed, they 
readily took up arms againſt their oppreſ- 
ſors, howſoever powerful and opulent they 
might be. Their invincible courage and 
ſteady abhorrence to ſlavery, which they 
had ſhown in a long ſeries of ſtruggles, im- 
preſſed the citizen of Geneva (Rouſſeau, 

in 
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in the Social Contract) with the following 


ſentiment ; + 


5 Il eſt encore en Europe un pays eapa- 
ble de legiflation, C'eſt VIfſle de Corſe. 
« La valeur, et la conſtance, avec la quelle 
* ce brave peuple a ſcu recouvrer, et de- 
“ fendre fa liberté, meriteroit bien que 
„ quelque homme ſage lui apprit a la 
& conſerver. Jai quelque preſſentiment, 
qu'un jour cette petite iſle Etonnera 
F PEurope.” 


Many other eminent authors have written 
alſo on the ſame ſubject, among whom was 
the celebrated Mrs. Macaulay. This lady re- 
commended a democratical government, 
drew a ſketch of it, and addreſſed it ta 
Signor Paoli, the Corſican leader, who had 
it in contemplation to eſtabliſh in Corſica 
that form of government, and her memoras 
ble letter begins thus ; 


Warm wiſhes for the welfare of your. 
« felf and illuſtrious countrymen, re- 


novned Paoli! are e the motives which 
- -<« ftimus 


1 29 J 
* ſtimulate me to addreſs you on the 
important ſubje& of Corſican liberty. 
« Free eftabliſhments are ſubjects I have 
* ſtudied with care, and the ſtrong rumours 
* which prevail, that the Corſicans are 


going to eſtabliſh a Republic, makes me 
“ addreſs you, as if this was the deter- 


* mined point to which your views are 
turned.“ 


Mrs. Macauley, after laying down the 
rules which ſhe thought efficient for ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment, concludes her letter in the 
following words: 


That there was no perſon ſo capable 
for this high employment as Signor Paoli, 
* who having long directed the councils of 
ia brave people in the glorious ſtruggle of 
liberty, ſhould finiſh his career by making 
* that liberty beneficial, and permanent. 
* This is an opportunity of- immortalizing 
© your name, renowned Paoli! which few 
„ men have had within their power, and 
fewer have had wiſdom enough to ſeize 


Jon, but rather through their folly Fave | 
* rufned 


L 30 ] 
* turned it to diſgrace and inſamy. But 
that you may be ranked among the fore- 
„ moſt of mortals with Timoleon, Lycur- 

« gus, Solon, and Brutus, is the ſincere 
* with of your great admirer, 

and very humble ſervant, 
* CATHERINE MACAULAY.” 


After this addreſs, ſo flattering to Paoli, 
it may not be improper to give the reader 
ſome account of his origin, his education, 
and talents, and how he came to be the firſt 
man in authority and power in that iſland. 


His Chriſtian name is Paſqual, and Gia- 
cinto was that of his father. Giacinto Paoli 
was created Marquis, by King Theodore, 
who appointed him afterwards his High 
Treaſurer, and on that Monarch's departure 
from Corſica was a member of the Regency. 

aſqual Paoli was educated at Naples under 
"the Jeſuits. He made a great progreſs in 
the different branches of polite literature, as 
well as in their ſyſtem of politics, learning 
with avidity the latent precepts of advanc- 


in life, and the art of managing mens” 
tempers 
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tempers and paſſions. He was active and 
ſober, never indulging idleneſs, or abandon- 
ing himſelf to the groſs pleafures of ſenſu- | | 
ality, which not only enervate the vigor. by . 9 
and the ſtrength of the body, but blunt the. .. » 
acuteneſs of every faculty of the mind; 
with theſe ſingular advantages and a great I. 
ſagacity and penetration, Paoli from Na- 1 
ples went to Corſica among rude and un- | | 
couth people, who were ſtrangers to 
thoſe mental embelliſhments, and to poli- | 
'tical intrigues, but who were cut out for the : "mn 
executive buſineſs of war, and wholly given ; { 
to recover their liberty by a ſtubborn cou- 
rage. He officiated at firſt as Secretary to | 
Doctor Gaiforipaweplayſician, and his kinſ= ' oe 
man, who wae at* e head of the mal- y . 
— contents natd and. 
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a with a powerful opponent in the perſon... 
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N the command of his armed countrymen | 
preferably to Paoli. Forte, and not the 
number of votes, was to decide the conteſt. 7 

qi The two parties armed their xeſpective 
partizans and came to blows, The Paoliſts 4 


were defeated ; and Paoli, thinking himſelf 
de dl life, took ſanctuary in 4 


C., e. 
4 Fl where they were cloſely blockaded. Byt 
ad Matra met with the ſame fate as Caffori, atul 
Ea 2. his tragical death was an object of triumph 
4. = Lo and joy to Paoli, who being now releaſed 
genre -# from fear, ruſhed out of the conyent, ſet at 
work all the engines of his politicks, and by 
„ plaufible — per 
ff — be to chuſc him for 
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Paoli's patrimony was but . 1 s #/ 
conſiſted in a houſe and a garden which he K. 


_ Rad Nel, „ where he was 1 


* raiſed thas poovificn 
71 by an annual tax, which was called 7 pang 


del Generale, \ the RED s bread. e "ye . BE 
he was | not ens het wan arms, a pro- 

feſſion of an indiſpenſable neceſſity to a man | 

who is engaged in military enterpriſes, he — 


Corſi The ban . e e, 
to ſubdue them, in the year 1768, — — ag * A 72 N 
the ſovereignty of that Iſland to Louis XV, 15 4 1 
King of France, who paid to that Repub- 3. : % r 
lick forty millions of livres for it. Beſides / 2 ö "Ta 2 1 
that ſum, the expences annually incurred 155 Y 
for the ſupport of its civil and military eſta- 
bliſhments, have amqunted to nine hun- 
dred thouſand livres, as it is ſtated in the 
annexed memoirs which were preſented _ 
to the French National Aſſembly in the ; 
year 1790, on the exploitation, or felling 
of the woods in that iſland ; a plan calcu- 
lated to relieve the ne oY of moe 7 


expences 
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Expenices, create an income, without im- 
* poſing any tax on the inhabitants, and pro- 


262 due mote induſtry and occupations = tho 
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42 2 7 ge did not ſeem e by Schi — 


JL e ſion; on the contrary, he animated the Cor- 


e to perſevere in the defence of their 
liberty, which, including every other bleſ- 
ſing, is therefore the only thing worth con- 
tending for to the laſt ; and he promifed-tq 
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This heroio reſolution, being ſpread 
e | about all over — akterwerdsrall over 
A. 2 w/ Flirope, gained him the eſteem and good 
nts withes of every lover of humanity, and the 
4.2 4984 aſſiſtance of the wealthy, who ſupplied him 

with arms, ammunition, and money. On 


that occaſion Buttafuoco, and Colonna, two 
Corſican gentlemen who had ſerved with ' 


diſtinction in the Corſican regiment in the 
ſervice of France, ane likewiſe the author 
of this narrative, who had made ſeveral 
campaigns under the moſt experienced Ge- 
nerals of the age, 8 
: wat, offered to join Re in {© glorious à 
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cauſe, but he rejected their offer. Mighty 
doings were expected from his valour and 
conduct, particularly here in England, where 1 
he was ſtiled the Corſican Timoleon. * * 9 


But Paoli did not fulfil his promiſes to 5 N. 


the Corficans, nor juſtified the general opi= m _ ”; | 
nion which had been entertained of him. 5 1 
At the appearance of the French troops, age. Z a 

ſtole away in the hour of danger, abendon- . Le e 


2 7771 77 1 
fo Auna: 


mies and—took- with him the donations ee 
which had been fo liberally ſubſcribed here = AA 
in London under the direction and truſt 5 

of Alderman Beckford, Alderman Treco- NA 2 
thick, and Samuel Vaughan, Eſq; for the wn — mung 
relief of thoſe brave defenders of their li- x; 
berty; which donations he had received 
but three days before his precipitate retreat. 
This action brought upon him the odium 


of every man of honourable ſegtiments, =_ f / | 
. . . 1 os \ | 
and the indignation of thoſe gentlemen, - . r 7 wᷓ 


But on his arrival in London, his ſub- "I 
miſſve letters, friendly interpoſitions in be- Ii 
half of the penitent, and their humane diſ- 1 
poſition, converted indignation into mercy., 1 
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Notwithſtanding theſe heavy charges, 

which muſt have been unknown at St. 

. James's, or looked upon as calumnious, 

zan, Paoli was preſented to the King, was gr 

„eg ciouſly received, and gratified with atarge 

u. penſion, He obtained, beſides, a proviſion 

for Signor Clemente, his brother, another for! 
Signor Barpaggio > his phew, and for ſe- 
veral eve; * 1 d Ellowec his fortune. 
— Theſe diſtinguiſhed marks of royal fa- 
vour operated as his regeneration, wiping 

{ yon off che odium of his flight, and reconciling 
ea, him to the Corſicans, who now took that 
Bs, flight for a political manceuvre, and a pres 

4. - concerted plan with the Engliſh Govern- 
ment ; and they were given to underſtand, 

| that the King being the repreſentative of 4 
225 72 Yu free nation, would at a proper time eſpouſe 
. 4. -4 2 their cauſe, enable them to ſhake off the 
or yoke of an arbitrary Prince, and to become 

an independent Commonwealth, which 

though a poor one, they preferred it to 8 

golden ſervitude 

ters An; Paoli | therefore bid them to be 

1 of good heart, and kept alive in th 

ly 144147 divine flame of cg 974 
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republican principles, and became a devotee — — 

to kingly government; inſomuch, 1 £7, | 

when the preſent moſt ſudden, moſt un- "2 1 

expected, and moſt aſtoniſhing revolution 3 / 

broke out in France, and that nation over- N He 

turned the royal throne, declared themſelves 

a free people, inſpired the ſurrounding na- 

tions with the fame ſentiments, gave li- | 

berty to Corſica, and affiliated her as one of = 

the ſectlons, Paoli ſhewed a great concern 

at this change in his' country. As ſoon as, | 

however, the emotions of his mind ſub- | [ 

ſided, he wrote a letter to his countrymen, 

which appeared in the newſpapers, con- | 

gratulating them on the recovery. of their 

liberty, -but lamenting that as Corſica, ne- 1 
| 
| 


vertheleſs, made part of France, he could 
not join them conſiſtently with the princi- 
ples of gratitude, and his attachment to the | 
Engliſh nation, from whom he had long | 
received, and was actually receiving great ''þ 
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4 3 Nei! he 84 England, went to | 
Paris, pleaded and obtained his pardon, pro- 
nounced an oration at the bar, of the aflem- 
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bly; in which he ſaid, that after a painful 
exile of twenty years, be felt it now the 
bappieſt moment of his life to ſee liberty 
reſtored to his country by the generoſity of 
the French nation, and expreſſed his earneſt 
deſire and readineſs to contribute, as far as 
it was In his power, to the happineſs of his 
fellow-citizens. Theſe. ſentiments beipg 
the nobleſt that ever animated human heart, 
were highly pleaſing to the national afſem- 
bly, and met with an univerſal applauſe, | 
embarked for 6-cauntry, where he 
was received with the Arongeſt marks of 


acclamayi m. 
lu . 


at Last 
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. Paoli began to undermine the 
eſtabliſhed” form of government, an] to 
poiſon the mind of the people, ap ainſt the 
N pajion. — — ae 
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The convention being informed of his 
ecret practices, and of each particular of his 
deſigns, ordered him to appear at their bar, 
and exhibit himſelf to Juſtice on what had 
deen allegedagainſt him. Age and infirmities 
vere the reaſons he gave that he might be 
diſpenſed from appearing; and he accom- 
anied theſe reaſons with aſſurances that 
e would never be defective aw his duty.“ . VA 4 
But he ſtill going on in caballing, was 4 
oned again, ee he peremptorily reg 
uſed i 5 . . 
ort | 4 
Fels, 
— declared kim a traitor, 0 ſet 


N 
a price upon his Read. — 722 | 
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The French had not above four hundred 02 7 M1 fs 
men of their own nation in that iſland, and - 1 Lore 7 
theſe were diſtributed in garriſoning Baſtia, V A 
San Fiorenzo, and Calvi, places ſituated on 
he ſea ſide, the command of which was 
intruſted to native Corſicans. As mutua 
onfidence reigned between the mother“ 
ountry and the affiliated, no greater num- ”Y 

er of troops was thought neceſſary to be 
nt over for each others ſecurityand to main- 
D 4 tain 
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nin order. But Paoli availing himfelf of 
the paucity of the French troops, of the 
credit he had with his countrymen, naturally 
turbulent, and lovers of change, and the 
hope of receiving a powerful ſuccour from 
4 off Vo England, openly excited a revolt, with, a 
7 vie w to add his mite to the efforts of this 
mation againſt the convention, then con- 
ſidered as a motley crew, and of no con- 
iſtence, ſave his own life, gratify his 


* > rr. ambition, for power.. 2 — 

— — Anett — 2 — . 
N His defegti diſunited two nations, 
WA ent ener Huh ſeemed I LEP to one, another with 
| an indiſſoluble knot, and eonverted—the 

LAs tranquillity of Corſica intaueriolent cr. 
1 5. x "= mentation; Thoſe iſlanders, agitated by 


£5» different motives and paſſions, formed 
themſelves into two different parties. 
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One of tl ofe parties was headed by 
Gentili, Saliceti, Arena, Caſa Bianca, and 
many other gentlemen of the firſt families 
and fortune in that iſland, who thought it 
unjuſt, and abſurd to depart, without cauſe, 
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dezined ignal advantages ; they ſided, 

therefore, with the convention, who preach- N 

ed a doctrine congenial to their own ſenti- 7 2 

ments, namely, liberty, equality, and fra- SK- as 

ternity, and ſupport that doctrine with an , Z2$ N 

enthuſiaſm, which nothing can reſiſt, awe Fe- 
from which no dithculties can deter them. 22 W C4 

7 7 JS, * , , / 24 «144 / VI 

At the head of the 1 party was Ger N 

neral Pavli;. eticompaſſed-and ſupperted bUp˖ß 

the clergy, whom he had inſtigated to riſe / # Cody 

againſt the convention for intending to ap- 

ply to the neceſſary expences of the ſtate, 

part of the annual revenues of the church, 

for annulling her, inftitutions and rites, vi- * 

lifying the relicks and i images of the ſaints, TOE ws 

overturning their altars, and profaning the #6 

temples. This party was denominated the „ 

Sacred Band, and all true believers were = 2 f. A. : 


commanded to take w arms in 5 
0 eee x 1 > * 
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This party was more numerous than the 
other, and acquired an additional ſtrength 
by Paoli s ſecretly inviting over the Engliſh 
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fleet, which, aſter the haſty evacuation of 
Toulon, and the Republic of , Genoa re- 
fuſing to admit them into their harbours, 
wandered about in thoſe ſeas for want of a 
proper ſhelter, Them the Sacred Band 
received as their deliverers from tyranny; 


and the protectors of their Rn Catholio 


religion. 


The ſudden and 5 arrival of 
this formidable armament diſconcerted the 
Corſican democrats, who were not pre- 
pared for ſuch an event. Thus being un- 
able to keep their ground, and averſe to 
infeſt their country with the horrors of a 
civil war, and imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their fellow-citizens, they deſiſted 
for the preſent from ſupporting the eſta» 
bliſhed government, "They calmly ſepa- 
rated, and ſome of them retired to Baſtia, 
ſome to San Fiorenzo, ſome to Calvi, where 
the French republic had a garriſon, repeat+ 
ing in their journey the following lines 
of an ancient poet— 


Where-ever diſcord, and rebellion reign, 
The worſt of men, the greateſt honors gain. 


Others 
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Others remained quiet in their own habi- 
tations, without interfering in public mat- 
ters, as they were of opinion that the 
rebels would ſoon be ſenſible of their error, 
would correct, their offence by repentance, 
and turn enęmjes to the authors of that; 
rebellion. | And others knoying that: Paoli; 
was formed on the principles of Machiavel, 

ho preſeribes to Aill. your enemy, if you 
cannot make him your. friend, being now, 
in the plenitude of an abſolute power, were 
apprehenſive he would ſacrifice them to his 
vengeance ; they therefore-joined him, and 
aſſented to whatever he propoſed. Beſides 
the inducement of the ſafety of their per- 
ſons and property, they expected. to ſhare 
equally; with his friends, the private emo- 
lumenty and numerous employments which 
he had promiſed them in the name of a 
very potent and very liberal monarch, re- 
plete with virtues, and juſt to his promiſe. 
Accordingly after the ſurrender of Baſtia, 
San Fiorenzo, and, Calvi to the Engliſh 


forces, and Coxſica, by the reduction of 


thoſe places, being entirely clear of French: 
troops, Paoli con voked a General Aſſem- 
ä at Corte, and being attired in the ve; 

; nerable 
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nerable titles of patriot, and a benefactor 
to his beloved countrymen, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner ſurrendered their liberties 
to the king of Great-Britain, and com- 
mitted, at the ſame time, the care and 
protection of the Roman Catholic religion 
to chat e Hough-s a Proteſtant. 


The form and condietba of which. ate ally 
related i in the 222825 
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To the . Honourable Henry Dundas 


21 A SIR, 

1 have the honour to acquaint you, that 
" the union of Corſica to the Crown of Great 
Art" Britain is finally and formally concluded: 
and it is with the moſt ſincere ſatisfaction that 
I find myſelf enabled to aſſure you, that no 
national act was ever ſanctioned by a more 
unanimous proceeding on the part of thoſe 
/ who were authoriſed to do it, or by a more 
univerſal approbation, amounting, I may 
lay, to enthuſiaſm, on the _ of the 
_—_— 


I band 


[ a } 

I have already had the honour of tranfmity 
ting to you a copy of the letter addreſſed 
by His Excellency my Lord Hood and 
myſelf ta His Excellency General Paoli, 
dated the 21ſt of April. I have the honour 
to incloſe, to-day, a copy of the Circular 
Letter, addrefſed hy General Paoli to his 
countrymen, referring to that which he hag 
received from us; an Italian trandlation of 
which Was annexed, 


Letters of convocation were foon after 
iſſued for the Aſſembly of the General Con- 
ſult, to be held at Corte, on Sunday, the 
8th of June; and were ſo framed, as to pro- 
cure the moſt general repreſentation known 
in this iſland; every, community, which is thg 
ſmalleſt territorial diviſion, having ſent its 
repreſentative; and the ' ſtate of property 
being ſuch, that, although none þut land- 
holders were electors, every man mol 
without exception has yorods | 


The letters of convocation ſet forth the 
occaſion of their being called together; and 


the minutes of election in every community 
| expreſſed 


( 44 ] 


expreſſed the general nature of the meaſurg 
to which the Deputies were authoriſed to 
conſent, ſpecifying diſtinctly the union of 
Corſica with Great Britain, and the tender 
of the Crown to his Majeſty, 


have the honour to incloſs copies of 
theſe FED. 


The Deputies met at Cort in ſufficient 


numbers to conſtitute the Aſſembly, on 


Tueſday the roth of June. Some days were 


employed in verifying their powers, and 


determining controverted elections; after 
which they choſe General Paoli as their 
Preſident, and Mr. Pozzodi Bargo and Mr. 
_ their n | 


On Saturday, the 14th inſtant Generel 
Paoli opened the Aſſembly by an excellent 
and eloquent ſpeech, ftating conciſely the 
principal events which had occurred, and the 
principal meaſures adopted by himſelf, ſince 
the ſeparation of the laſt General Conſult in 
May 1 79 . the occaſion of their preſent con- 

vocation, 


le 


ſa 
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vocation, and the leading points on which 
their deliberations ſhould turn. 


The Aſſembly voted unanimoully their 
thanks to General Paoli, and a full and entire 
approbation of all he had done, by virtue of 


the powers formerly veſted in him by the - 


Conſult of 1793. 


They then 1ſt, declared unanimouſly the 
ſeparation of Corſica from France. 


And, 2dly, with the ſame unanimity, and 
with the ſtrongeſt demonſtrations of univer- 
ſal ſatisfaction and joy, voted the union of 
Corſica to the Crown of Great Britain. 


A Committee was then appointed to pre- 
pare the Articles of Union, and to conſider 
the proper mode of tendering the Crown to 
His Majeſty. 


It was declared, that all who came ſhould 


have voices; and, in fact, ſeveral perſons of 
character 


— 


| 


(46 } 
character and talents, who were not evefl 
Members of the Aſſembly, were admitted to 
the deliberations, and took a ſhare in the 
diſcuſſions of the Committee. 


The Articles underwent in the Committee 


a very full, free, and intelligent diſeuſſion 


ſuch as would have done honour to any 
aſſembly of public men in any country, and 
fuch as ſtamped the reſult with the ſanction 
of a deliberate and informed, as well as a 
free and independent aſſent. 


The report was voted with unanimity in 
the Committee. 


It was preſented to the Aſſembly on 
Thurſday the 17th; and on that and the fol- 
lowing day was opened, and moſt ably, at 
well as fully, expounded to them by Mr. 
Pozzo de Bargo, It was adopted with 
unanimity, and with univerſal applauſe; and 
two copies of the Act of Union were figned 
by every Member of the Conſult. 


On 


nn. — —_— a> « „ _— 
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On Thurſday, the 19th of June, I re- 
ceived a deputation from the Aſſembly, pre- 
ſenting to me a copy of the Act of Union, 
and inviting me to return with them, that 
the Crown might be tendered to His Majeſty 
by the Aſſembly itſelf, in the moſt ſolemn 
and authentic form. | 


I accompanied the deputation; and, in 
the preſence of the Aſſembly, received from 
the Preſident, His Excellency General Paoli, 
in the name of the people, the tender of the 
Crown and Sovereignty of Corſica to His 


Majeſty. 


His Excelloncy's addreſs to me is con- 


tained in the minutes. 


| After addreſſing the Aſſembly in a manner 
which appeared to me ſuitable to the occaſion, 
I pronounced, in His Majeſty's name, the ac- 


ceptation of the Crown, according to the. 


Articles contained in the Act of Union. 


I then 


( 48] 

I then took, in His Majeſty's name, the 
'oath preſcribed © To maintain the Liber- 
« ties of Corſica according to the Conftity: 
“ tion and the Laws.“ 


The Preſident then took and adminiſtered 
to the Aſſembly the oath of allegiance and 
fidelity; after which I ſigned and ſealed the 
acceptation annexed to both copies of the 
Act of Union, one of which J have now the 
honour to tranſmit. 


The day following (yeſterday) Te Deum 
was ſung in the Cathedral, accompanied by 
the diſcharge of artillery; and prayers were 
offered up for His Majeſty, by the name of 
George the Third, King of Great Britain 
and Corſica. In the evening the town was 
illuminated, and the people demonſtrated 
their loyalty and joy by every means in their 
power. 


The Aſſembly has voted, this day, an 
Addreſs to His Majeſty, expreſſive of their 
gratitude, loyalty, and attachment; and 

n a have 
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ave deputed four reſpectable gentlemen to 
reſent it to His Majeſty in London. 


I cannot conclude this diſpatch without 
offering my very humble congratulations on 
he fortunate termination of this important 
nd intereſting affair, at once advantageous, 
s truſt, to the contracting parties, honour- 
ble to His Majeſty, and gratifying, in 
very view, to his royal feelings, as well as, 
o thoſe of His Britiſh ingots. 


The due foundation and baſis of this 
ranſaction has reſted on the confidence inſpi- 

ed by his Majeſty's princely virtues, and the 

xalted reputation enjoyed throughout the 
'orld by the Britiſh nation for every honour- 
ble and generous quality, The people of, 
orſica have, on one hand; done homage to 
hoſe virtues, by confiding and tendering, 
ven ſolicitouſly, the ſovereignty of their 
ountry to His Majeſty ; they have, on the 
ther hand, heightened the value of that 
onfidence, by evincing that it comes from 
E men 


t 50 ] 
men who have rejected, with horror, the 
poiſonous and counterfeit liberty of France, 
without being ignorant or careleſs of a well. 
ordered and conſtitutional freedom. 


His Majeſty has acquired a crown; thoſe 
who beſtow it have acquired liberty. The 
Britiſh nation has extended its political and 
commercial ſphere by the acceſſion of Cor. 
fica ; Corſica has added new ſecurities to her 
ancient poſſeſhons, and has opened freſh 
fields of proſperity and wealth, by her libs 
ral incorporation with a vaſt and powerful 


empire. 


This diſpatch will be delivered to you by 
Mr. Petriconi, a young gentleman of this coun- 
try, who has ſerved with diſtinction through- 
out the war, under the orders of General 
Paoli, and particularly in the ſieges of Baſti 
and St. Fiorenzo. | 


1 beg leave to refer to him for any particu- 


lars which I may have omitted, and to recom- 
mend 


tre 


1 9 
mend him to the honour of your attention 
during his reſidence in England. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) GILBERT ELLIOTT. 


TRANSLATION. 
General Paoli to his Countrymen. 


Furiani, May 1, 1794. 


Meſt dearly-beloved Countrymen, 


THE unabated confidence with which 
you have honoured me, and the ſolicitude 
[ have had to promote your intereſts, and to 
enſure your liberty, preſcribe to me the ob- 
ligation of ſtating to you the preſent ſituation 
of public affairs, 


You remember how many cruel and 
treacherous arrangements were made by 
Z 2 the 


the three Commiſſioners of the French 


L152 


Convention, who were ſent over to our {to cc 
iſland; and in what manner they attempted ¶eritic 
to concentrate the powers of government in Hour 


a ſmall number of their ſatellites, deſtined to MWſhoul 
be the inſtruments of thoſe violences and Midig 
cruelties, which were to be exerciſed againſt eſiſt, 
all well-meaning perſons, and agaigſt the Wd 
nation at large. ume z 


or m 
o len 


The unjuſt decree which ordered my ar- 


reſt, and my transfer to the bar of the Aſſem- Niolen 
bly, was the firſt attempt directed by them Ne nc 
againſt your liberty. You unanimouſly de- olved 


clared yourſelves, and humbly remonſtrated Which 
againſt an act deſigned to facilitate the exe- ent 
cution of your enemy's plots : Finally, you, {MWroicr: 
in a General Aſſembly, declared your in- Ws p. 
dignation at this act of injuſtice ; and you te o 
adopted, at that moment, ſuch reſolutions ice i 
as were conſiſtent with your dignity * ie ble 
with the public welfare. 


Ro 

I accepted, as a diſtinguiſhing proof of your {Wcceil 
confidence, the commiſſion you were pleaſed rad 
4 to ho e: 
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to confer upon me, for providing, in thoſe 
ritical circumſtances, for the maintainance of 
your ſafety and liberty: Anxious that you 
ſhould not be expoſed to any danger, unleſs 
indignation and neceſlity commanded you to 
eſiſt, I tried every means which prudence 
nd moderation ſuggeſted to me at that 
ime; but neither your juſt reclamations, 
or my innocence, were ſufficient to recall 
o ſentiments of rectitude and humanity a 


em- {Wiolent and ſanguinary faction, irritated by 
hem e noble reſiſtance you had made, and re- 
de- Nolved to accompliſh your deſtruction; for 
ated Wibich purpoſe the ſubverſion of the govern- 


nent was ordered, and the members of it 
roicribed conjointly with many other zea- 
ous patriots : The nation was declared in a 
late of rebellion ; orders were given to re- 
uce it by force of arms, and to treat it with 
ie bloody rigour of revolutionary laws. 


Rouſed by theſe cauſes, by the endleſs 
ucceſon of deſtruction and ruin which 
aarafterizes the conduct of thoſe perſons 
a0 exerciſe the powers of government in 

13 France, 


E 
France, and by the deſtruction of all reli. r. 


gion, and of every form of worſhip, enforced — 
and proclaimed among the people with un- Pre 
exampled impiety, every Corſican felt the on 
neceſſity of ſeparating from the French, and * 
of guarding againſt the poiſonous influency 1 


of their errors. 


The acts of hoſtility committed by the 
French, and thoſe Corſican traitors who had 
taken refuge in the garriſons of Calvi, & 
Fiorenzo, and Baſtia, compelled us to repe 
them by force of arms. I have ſeen, with 
infinite ſatisfaction, during the courſe of 1 


whole year, that your ancient bravery and Sb 
attachment to your country were not in the r 
leaſt diminiſhed ; in various encounters tht SE 
enemy have been defeated, although nume 3 
rous and ſupported by artillery ; you har: ſafer 
treated the priſoners taken in the heat d Bo 
battle with generoſity, whilſt the enemy jecte 
have, in cold blood, maflacred our priſonen hs 
who were ſo unfortunate as to fall into ther Fon 


hands. In all theſe agitations we have kept 
ourſelves united, and exempt from the hoi- 
ron 


= 


rors of licentiouſneſs and anarchy; a happy 
preſage of your future fate, and an irrefragable 
proof that you are deſerving of true liberty, 
and that you will know how to preſerve it 
unſullied by licentiouſneſs and diſſentions. 


In ſuch a ſtate of things, a becoming dif- 
fidence made me, nevertheleſs, apprehend 
that the enemy would increaſe in force, and 
attempt to carry into execution the deſtruc- 
tive plans they had formed againſt you. 
Under theſe circumſtances I felt the neceſ- 
ſity of foreign aſſiſtance; and, in confor- 
mity to your general wiſhes, and to the pub- 
lic opinion and univerſal expectation, I had 
recourſe to the King, and to the generous 
and powerful nation, which had, on other 
occaſions, protected the remains of our li- 
berty; a meaſure dictated by the public 
ſafety, and which I took only when every 
conciliatory offer had been obſtinately re- 
jected, and every hope of obtaining mode- 
ration or juſtice from the French Conven- 
tion was extinct, 


E 4 His 
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CI 
His Britannick Majeſty's arms have made 
their appearance in your ſupport ; His ſhips 
and troops are employed with you to drive 
from our country the common enemy ; and 
the blood of Britons and Corſicans is con- 
jointly ſhed for the liberty of this iſland, 
Our enterpriſe has already been crowned 
with happy events, and draws near to a for. 
tunate completion. 


This pleaſing aſpect of affairs has deter- 
mined me to turn my thoughts to the moſt 
efficacious means of eſtabliſhing a permanent 
freedom, and of ſecuring our iſlands from the 
various events, which, till this moment, have 
kept us in agitation. 


The protection of the King of Great 
Britain, and a political union with the Bri- 
tiſh nation, of which the proſperity and 
power, uninterrupted for ages, are to the 
univerſe proofs of the excellency of its go- 
vernment, have appeared to me to accord 
with the happineſs and ſafety of Corſica. 
The univerſal opinion on this head, evinced 


by 
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by the unreſerved inclination you have 
ſhewn, and ſtrengthened by your gratitude 
for benefits received, appears fortunately 
to concur with mine. I have, therefore, 
made the proper overtures to His Majeſty, 
the King of Great Britain, with a view ta 
eſtablith this deſirable Union, 


With a ſatisfaction, never to be eraſed 
from my mind, I now behold our wiſhes 
anticipated, and our hopes realized. The 
Memorial which has been trarſmitted to me 
by their Excellencies, the Admiral, com- 
manding the fleet, and the Miniſter Fleni- 
potentiary of His Majeſty, affords us the 
opportunity of eſtabliſhing this Union in 
the manner beſt adapted to the benefit of 
both Nations, and to the honour of His 
Majeſty. I cannot better make known to 
you their Excellencies ſentiments than by a 
faithful tranſlation of their Memorial. 


The nature of the preſent Addreſs does 
not permit me to enlarge upon the benefits 


of this Union, which tends to conciliate the 


moſt 
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moſt extenſive political and civil liberty 
with perſonal ſecurity. Vou are convinced 
of theſe truths, and will regulate your con- 
duct accordingly. I nevertheleſs avail my- 
ſelf of this opportunity to declare to you, 
that, in taking the Engliſh Conſtitution for 
your model, you will proceed upon the moſt 
folid principles, that philoſophy, policy and 
experience, have ever been known to com- 
bine for the happineſs of a great people, 
reſerving to yourſelves the power of adapt- 
ing them to your own peculiar ſituation, 
cuſtoms, and religion, without being ex- 
poſed hereafter to the venality of a Traitor, 
or to the ambition of a powerful Uſurper. 


A matter of fuch importance ought, ne- 
yertheleſs, to be diſcuſſed, and agreed to 
by you, in a General Aſſembly; at which I 
entreat you to aſhſt by your Deputies, on 
Sunday, the 8th of the enſuing month of 
June, in the City of Corte. The Proviſional 
Government will then ſuggeſt to you the 
form and mode of the elections. 
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I beſeech you to impreſs yourſelves with 
the great importance of the affairs on which 
you have to determine; and, on that ac- 
count, let it be your care to ſelect perſons 
of zeal, and acknowledged probity ; and, 
as much as may be in your power, repu- 
table heads of families, intereſted in good 
Government and the proſperity of the 
Country, Let moderation and propriety of 
conduct prevail in your Aſſemblies ; that no 
perſon among you may have the mortifi- 
cation to remark any diſorder in the moſt 
happy moment which has occurred in the 
courſe of our revolutions, and in paſling 
the moſt important Act of Civil Society, 
In the mean time, let every man ſuggeſt 
whatever he may conceive moſt uſeful 
to the country, in order to communicate 
his opinion to the Nation legally repre. 
ſented and aſſembled, 


Corſica is now juſtly regarded by Foreign 
Powers as a Free Nation ; her reſolutions 
Will, I hope, be ſuitable to her ſituation, 
: and 
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and dictated by wiſdom and by a love for 
the publick good. 


Wich reſpe& to myſelf, my dearly be- 
toved Countrymen, after having devoted 
every moment of my life to your happineſs, 
E ſhall eſteem myſelf the happieſt ok man- 
kind, if, through the means I have derived 
from your confidence, I can obtain for our 
Country the opportunity of forming a free 
and laſting Government, and of preſerv- 
ing to Corſica it's name, it's unity, and it's 


independence, whilſt the names of the 


Heroes, who have fpilt their blood in it's 
ſupport and defence will be, for future ge- 
nerations, objects of noble emulation and 
grateful remembrance. 


(Signed) PASQUALE DE PAOLL, 


Victory, Baſtia Roads, 


April 21, 1794. 
S I R, 


YOUR Excellency having been pleaſed 
to repreſent to us, on behalf of the Cor- 
ſican 


[ 6: J 

ſican nation, that the intolerable and per- 
fidious tyranny of the French Convention 
having driven that brave people to take up 
arms in their own defence, they were de- 
termined to ſhake off altogether the unjuft 
dominion of France, and to aſſert the right 
of 2 Free and Independent Nation ; but be- 
ing ſenſible that their own efforts might be 
inſufficient tb contend with France, or other 
powerful nations, who' might undertake 
hoſtile attempts againſt them, and confiding 
implicitly in the magnanimity and princely 
virtues of His Britannick Majeſty, and in 
the bravery and generoſity of his people, 
they were deſirous of forming a perpetual 
Union with the Britiſh Nation, under the 
mild and equitable Government of his Ma- 
jeſty, and his Succeſſors, for the better pro- - 
tection, and for the perpetual ſecurity and 
preſervation of their Independence and 
Liberties: And your Excellency, having on 
theſe conſiderations, ſolicited, in the name 
of the people of Corſica, His Majeſty's 
preſent aſſiſtance, and His Royal protection 
in time to come, we took the ſame into our 

molt 
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moſt ſerious conſideration ; and knowing 
His Majeſty's gracious and aſſectionate dif. 
poſition towards the Corſican Nation, and 
his readineſs to contribute in every way, 
which is conſiſtent with juſtice and the in- 
tereſts of his ſubjects, to the happineſs of 
that brave people; and being inveſted with 
ſufficient power for that purpoſe; we de- 
termined to comply with your requeſt, and 
have accordingly furniſhed the aid of His 
Majeſty's Naval and Military Forces in the 
Mediterranean, towards expelling the com- 
mon enemy from the Iſland of Corſica. 


We have ſince been honoured with mor 
ſpecial powers and authority to concert with 
your Excellency and the people of Corſica; 
and finally to conclude on His Majeſty's 
behalf, the particular form. and mode of 
relation which ſhall take place between the 
two Nations. 


It is with the moſt lively ſatisfaction we 
acquaint your Excellency, that we have it 


in command from His Majeſty to aſſent, on 
his 
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his part to ſuch a ſyſtem as will cement the 
Union of our two Nations under a common 
Sovereign, and, at the ſame time, ſecure 
for ever the independence of Corſica, and 
the preſervation of her ancient Conſtitution, 
Laws, and Religion. 


With whatever ſatisfaction His Majeſty 
has graciouſly aſſented to propolitions, 
which promiſe, perhaps, for the firſt time, 
not only to afford to this iſland the preſent 
bleſſings of tranquillity and peace, and a 
U ſudden increaſe of proſperity and wealth, 
but alſo to eſtabliſh it's national indepen- 
dence and happineſs, on a ſecure and laſting 
foundation, His Majeſty is, however, de- 
termined to conclude nothing without the 
general and free conſent of the people of 
Corſica. 


We therefore requeſt your Excellency 14 
to take the proper ſteps for ſubmitting theſe 

important matters to their judgment, and | | 
as the ſmall number of the enemy, at pre- 
ſent inveſted by the Britiſh and Corſican 
troops 
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troops, and which muſt ſoon either be de. 

ſtroyed or yield to ſuperior force, can no 

longer give any uneaſineſs to this country; 

but the freedom and deliverance of Corſica 

is in effect accompliſhed, we beg leave to 
1 ö ſubmit to your Excellency, whether it may 
1 not be deſirable to take the earlieſt meaſures 
f | for terminating theſe intereſting concerns, 
1 and for adding a formal ſanction to that 
1 Union which is already eſtabliſhed in the 
| | hearts of all our countrymen. 


We have the honour to be, &c, 


; Hoop 
(Signed) GERT EIL IO. 


His Excellency General Paoli. 


TRANSLATION. 


THE General Council charged with 
the provincial Government of Corſica te 
| the 


7. 


rith 
to 
the 
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the Municipal Officers, Curates of Pariſhes, | 


and their Fellow-Countrymen, 


Beloved Countrymen, 
Tat God of Armies, protector of the 
moſt Juſt Cauſe, has favoured your efforts, 


The audacious army, whoſe fury and 
violence was excited by the impious faction 
which propoſed to itſelf to aboliſh all order, 
cuſtoms, and religion, in Europe, will 
ſhortly be removed from our territories. 


To ſecure a .more ſpeedy ſuccels, Pro- 


vidence has given you the ſupport of a 
powerful Nation, accuſtomed to reſpect 
laws, and a legitimate power, which has 
generouſly aſſiſted you to extricate your- 
ſelves from the tyrannical anarchy of the 
preſent Republic of France. 


That Nation, and its King, offer you the 
advantages of a laſting Union and conſtant 
protection. 


F The 
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The happy influence of our glorious 
countryman, General de Paoli, added to 
the reſources of his genius, and excited by 
the dangers of his own country, have acce- 
lerated this happy event: In ſhort, brave 
Corficans, we are free. 


By our conſtancy, firmneſs, and conrage, 
we have acquired the enjoyment of the ad- 
vantages we inherit from our Anceſtor, 
Liberty and Religion. 


However, it would be but little to have re- 
gained this noble fucceſion, if our efforts and 
prudence were unable to ſecure it for ever. 


To inſure the ſncceſs of thofe efforts, 
and to direct our prudence, a perfect Union 
is neceſſary ; our general reſolutions muſi 
be formed with a view to our preſent ſitua · 
tion and our future expectations. 


The Corſicans muſt therefore preſcribe 
the form of Adminiſtration and Govern- 
ment they chuſe to adopt, enunciate, ot 

approve 


19 1 
approve of; and the principles on which it 


is to be eſtabliſhed, or on which their Le- 
giſlation is to be fixed. 


Finally, beloved Countrymen, the moſt 
important object is a ſpeedy Union of the 
people, and the laſt Act oſ the Proviſional 
Adminiſtration you adopted, ordains us 
to ſupport the paternal and patriotic in- 
tentions of General de Paoli. 


In this invitation we can give you but a 
faint idea of the important functions you 
will confide to your Repreſentatives in the 
next Aſſembly; however, you no doubt 
know the indiſpenſible neceſſity of adopting 
meaſures for the maintenance of internal 
tranquillity, and of a form of Government 
adapted to our cuſtoms, powers, and ſitua- 
tion; and finally to the various relations 
that will hereafter be eſtabliſhed between 
Corſicans: The Engliſh Nation and their 
King feel, even more than others, the ne- 
ceſſity that ſuch Deputies ſhould be ap- 
pointed among our countrymen as ſhall 
have given evident proofs of their patriot- 
iſm, and of their deſire to act with a zeal 

F 2 adequate 


mine you to prefer one of the moſt re- 


== 
adequate to the nature and importance of 
their miſſion, for eſtabliſhing and ſecuring, 
by the new order of things, not only for 
the preſent, but in future, public felicity. 
This laſt conſideration, in caſe you are ſen- 
ſible of it, will, we are in hopes, deter- 


ſpectable heads of Family, in each of your 
reſpective communities, as a Repreſenta- 
tive on ſuch ſolemn and Important occaſions 
in Council, 


In this Union, which will form the moſt of 
memorable criſis of our annals, the objeQs wp 
muſt be treated with that form and order j 
due to che dignity of the CY of 
a free people. 4 

The ancient Aſſemblies of our Nation, 
at the time of the glorious government of it's * 
deſerving General, were only compoſed of 8 
one Deputy from each Community. Find- 1 
ing it neceſſary to avoid the inconvenience C 
of repeated elections, we have thought it 0 
expedient, in this circumſtance, to invite i 


you to adopt this ancient cuſtom ; chiefly on 
reflecting 
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rellecting, that as harveſt is approaching, 
the abſence of Chiefs from their families, 
added to the expences of the journey and 
the time ſpent in the election, would be of 
prejudice to their affairs and domeſtic in- 
tereſts ; the people will therefore eſtabliſh 
conſtitutionally the number of it's Repre- 
ſentatives for the ſucceſſive Re-unions, 


The zealous and good Citizens will, how- 
ever, be enabled to lay before the Council 
their knowledge of all important ſubjects, 
which will be taken into conſideration and 
diſcuſſed accordingly, but they will have no 
part in its deliberations, 


The General Council therefore invites 
all Communities of Corſica to aſſemble on 
Sunday, the firſt of June ; each to appoint, 
according to the form of eleQtion hereunto 
annexed, it's Repreſentative at the General 
Council; and the General Aſſembly of the 
Clergy to take place on the Sunday follow- 
ing, the eighth of June, 


F; The 
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The Municipal Officers, and pariſhes of 
the reſpective communities, are charged 


with the publication and diftribution of beth 
General Paoli's Cireular, and this. 


Corte, May 9, 1794- 3 | 
For the General Council of 


the Government, 


(Signed) 
IA great number of Names.] | 


FORM OF ELECTION, 


IN the year of 1794, on the 1ſt of June, 
in the Pariſh-Church of the Community 
of „„ uſual place for the General 
Meeting of the Clergy. 


We N. N. N.# the Inhabitants of the faid 
Community, exceeding the age of twenty - 


* Here all names of ſuch perſons as (hall be preſent 
at the Meeting will be affixed. 


five, 


( 72 1 
five, being legally united by virtue of the 
circular letter wrote, on the 1ſt of May, by 
his Excellency General de Paoli, and the 
one wrote by the Provincial Government on 
the gth of the ſame month, duly publiſhed, 
to appoint a Deputy, who is to be a Repre- 
ſentative at the General Council of Corſica, 
to be -held on the 8th current; we have 
| choſen as our Preſident Mr. N. „ the moſt 
proper perſon, among thoſe aſſembled, who 


knows how to write, and who has appointed 
as his Secretary Mr. N. 


In ſucceſſion to the ſaid appointment, 
the majority of votes is given in favour of 
Mr. N. „ father of a family, who has 
been duly elected by the preſent Aſſembly, 
and proclaimed Deputy z and unto him we 
give the power of concerting and treating, 
with the other Repreſentatives of the Nation, 
on the tranſactions that will in future take 
place between Corſica and His Majeſty the 
King of Great Britain, and the Engliſh Na- 
tion: as likewiſe on ſubjects of public uti- 
lity, contained in the aforeſaid circular letter, 
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And the preſent verbal proceſs has been 


"regiſtered and depoſited in the Chancery of 
this Community ; and a copy given to ſerve 
him, the ſaid Mr. N. „Deputy, as a 
full power and certificate. 
N. Preſident, 
N, Secretary. 
Firm of the General Council. 
CoTToN1, Vice Preſident, 
MvuSELL1, Secretary. 


— 
TRANSLATION, 


WE the Repreſentatives of the Corſican 
Nation, free and independent, lawfully 
aſſembled in a General Meeting, poſſeſſed 
of a ſpecial authority to form the preſent 

Conſtitutional Act, have ynanimouſly de. 
creed, under the auſpices of the Supreme 
Being, the following Articles : | 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER I. 


[ 
Df the Nature of the Conftitution, and of | 
the Conftityted Powers, \...* 


ART. I. The Conftitution - of Corſica is 


Monarchical, according to che e | 
fundamental laws, | * | \ 
| 


RT. II. The Legiſlative Power | 1 veſted | 
in the King, and in the; Repreſentatives 


of che 0 e and, pal 


. 
= and | 
convened, t. is 


RT. III. The deine — of 
the King and of the Repreſentatives of the 


. 


ly People, is denominated the Parliament 3 | 
d the Aſſembly of the Repreſentatives: of | 
is the Pepple is named the Houle: of Par- 

10. lament; and the Repreſentatives are 
ne 


ſtiled Members of the Parliament. | 


c HAT. 


— 
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CHAPTER H. 


Of the: Mode of Elethions, the Number | 
Members, and the Fundtimt of Parliament, 


ART. 1, The Territory hall be divided im 
pieves (diſtricts) each of which ſhall fer 
two Members to Parllament. The tom 

on the coaſt, of which the Preps | 

| ſhall amount to 3000 fouls and upw: 
© Haye the right of ſending two Mento 
each to Parliament. The Biſhops w 


diſcharge the duties of their See in 0 
ſica, and are recognized as ſuch by tt 


Corſican Nation, ſhall de Members d 
Parliament. | ; 


ART. II. The Members of Plrtiamerit fal 
be elected by all the Corfican Citizen d 
twenty-five years of age, who thaff har 
been reſident at leaſt one year in th 
pieve, or in the town, and who i 


poſſeſſors of land. 


ART. 
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ART. III. No perſon ſhall be elected a 
Member of Parliament, unleſs he poſ- 
ſeſſes at leaſt 6000 livres in land in the 
pieve, which he is to repreſent, and 
and pays taxes in proportion to this poſ- 
ſeſſion, and unleſs born of a Corſican 
father, and bona fide an inhabitant, hav- 
ing kept houſe five years in the ſaid pieve, 
and until he has alben at the age of 
twenty-five. 


ART. IV. Lodgers, except thoſe who are 
inmates for life, perfons employed in 
collecting the revenue, the receivers and 
collectors of taxes, thoſe who have pen- 
ſions, or who are in the ſervice of a 
foreign power, and prieſts, cannot be 

Members of the * of Parliament. 


termined by the laws. 


ART. VI. If a Member of the Parliament 
dies, or becomes incapable, according to 
law, of being a Member of Parliament, 

ART 3 another 


ART. v. The form of election ſhall be de- 
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Mo” 
another Member ſhall be elected by hy 
pieve, within fifteen days, by. the mt 


authority. 


ART. VII. The ES: of Parliament la 


the right of enacting all the acts which 
are intended to have force of law. 


ART. VIII. The Decrees of the Houſe of 
Parliament ſhall not have force of lay, 
unleſs they receive the King's ſanction. 


ART. IX. Any Decree that has not paſſed 

the Houſe of Parhament, and receiyed 

the King's ſanction, ſhall not be looked 

upon as law, nor carried into execution 
as ſuch. 


ART. X. No impoſition, tax, or publick 

contribution ſhall be laid without the com 
ſent of Parliament, or without being 
ſpecially granted by it. 

ART. XI. Parliament has the right of im- 

peachment, in the name of the * 
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of every agent of government, guilty of 
prevarication, before the Extraordinary 
Tribunal. 


ws - 


RT. XII. The caſes of prevarication ſhall 
be determined by the laws, 
CHAPTER II. 


Of the Duration and Convocation A 
Parliament. 


RT. I. The duration of one Parliament 


paſſed 
eiyed ſhall be two years. on 
poked 


ART, II. The King may diſſolve the 1 
liament. 


ART, III. In caſe of a diſſolution of Parlia- 
ment, the King ſhall convene another 


ing within forty days. 


71 ART. IV. Thoſe perſons who were Mem- 
im- bers of the diſſolved Parliament may be 
tion, elected 


1 
elected Members of the ſucceeding 


ONE, 


ART. V. If the Parliament expires without 
being diſſolved, another ſhall be called 
by the King's authority within m_ 
days. 


ART. VI. The King may prorogue the 
Parliament. 


ART. VII. The Parliament cannot be he 
voked or aſſembled but by the King 
command, 


ART. VIII. The interval between the cot- 
vening of the Houſe and it's prorogation; 
or if it be not prorogued until it's diſſo- 
lution ; or if it be not diſſolved until it's 
expiration ; is to be called the Seſſion df 
Parliament. 


ART. IX. The Vice-Roy, or, in caſe of T 
| illneſs, the Commiſſioners nominated by p 


him for that purpoſe, ſhall open the 
Seſſions 
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Seſſions in perſon, and declare the rea- 
ſons for convoking the Parliament. 


\RT. X. The Parliament may adjourn it- 
ſelf and re- aſſemble during the fame 
Seſſion. | 


ART: XI. The Houſe ſhall decide upon 
the conteſted elections of it's Members. 


ART. XII. The Members of Parliament 
ſhall not be ſubject to arreſt or impriſon- 
ment for debt during the continuance of 
their repreſentation. 


CHAPTER TV, 


On the Mode or Deliberation, Freedom of De- 
bate, and Internal Regulations of Par- 


lament, 


ART. I. After the opening of Parliament 
by the Vice-Roy, or. by his Commiſ- 
honers, as is herein before mentioned, 
the oldeſt Member ſhall take the Chair; 

and 
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and the Members preſent having ele 
a Proviſional Secretary; amongſt them. 
ſelves, ſhall proceed to the choice of 
2 Preſident, and of one, or more Se- 
cretaries. The Secretaries ſhall not be 
choſen from among the Members, and 
may be diſmiſſed by a vote of Parlia- 
ment. ib 


ART. II. The Parliament aſſembled, in al 


the caſes before mentioned, has the power 
of debate, and of paſſing bills, whenever 
above one half of it's nee are 


preſent. 


ART. III. 8 Member elected, and not 
appearing, ſhall have notice from the 
Preſident of the Houſe, to repair to his 

. poſt within fiſteen days. 


ART. IV. In caſe of non appearance, or of 
not ſending a lawful excuſe, ſatisfactory 
to the Houſe, ſuch Member ſhall be 
condemned to a fine of 200 livres. 


ART. 
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ted ART. V. Parliament may grant leave of J 
em- abſence, or permit the abſence of ſuch 1 
of Members wha ſolicit it, provided more { 
Se. than one half of it's Members remain 1 
be 


preſent, 


ART. VI. Every propoſition made in Par- 
liament ſhall be decided by the majority 
of the Members preſent ; the Preſident, 
in caſe of an equal diviſion, ſhall give the 
caſting vote. 


ART. VII. The forms and procedures of | 
enacting laws, and of determining other | 
matters in the Houſe, which may not be | 
fixed by the preſent Conſtitution, ſhall be 
regulated by the Houſe itſelf. 


ART. VIII. The King's ſanction, or the 
refuſal of it, ſhall be announced in perſon, 


f by the King's Repreſentative in the Houſe 
y of Parliament, or by a ſpecial commiſſion 
e in caſe of fickneſs. 


G RE - 
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| ART. IX. The form of the ſanction ſhy 
be, The King approves ; that of refuſi 

The King will examine; the bills ſane 


tioned by the King are r Acts in” 
Parliament, 
RT. 

ART. X. No Member of Parliament ſh Re 

be called to account, or puniſhed by the Vi 

King's ſervants, for the opinions manifel. 

ed, or the doctrines profeſſed, in the RT. 

Houſe, or by any other authority whit of 

ever, except by that of the Houſe itſelf dec 
ART. XI. The Preſident of the Parliamn RT 


has the right of calling to order any of h PO 
Members when he may think proper, the 
The Houſe may cenſure, arreſt, and in- the 
priſon, any of its own Members during 
the ſeſſion. | tar 


CHAPTER 


TER 
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CHAPTER V. 


pan the Exerciſe of the Executive Power. 


ART. I. The King ſhall.have his immediate 


Repreſentative in Corſica, with the title of 
Vice-roy. 


RT. II. The Vice-roy ſhall have the power 


of giving his ſanction or refuſal to the 
decrees of Parliament. 


ART. HI.- He ſhall, moreover, have the 


power to perform, in the King's name, all 
the Acts of Government which are within 
the limits of the royal authority. There 
ſhall be a Board of Council and a Secre- 
tary of State, nominated by the King ; and 
mention ſhall be made in the Vice-roy's 


orders, that he has taken the opinion of 


the ſaid Board of Council, and theſe orders 
ſhall be counterſigned by the Secretary. 


G 2 ART. 


1 
ART. IV. The nation has the right of pet. 


tioning as well the Vice-roy as the Hou: nT, 
of Parliament. The conſtituted and a. red 
 knowledged corps of the law may petition is tc 
in a body, the other corps in their ind. ſect 
vidual capacity only; and a petitiqn fhul 
never be preſented by more than twey RT. 
perſons, however numerous may be the mah 
ſignature to it. hov 
cou 
ART. V. The Houſe of Parliament m in : 
addreſs the King to recall his Vice-ro; ind! 
in ſuch caſe the Houſe ſhall addreſs Hi den 
Majeſty in His Privy Council aflembled: 
The Vice-roy ſhall be obliged to-tranſmit MART, 
the addreſs to the King, upon the requi- the 
fition of the Houſe, within the term f 
fifteen days after ſuch requiſition ; and FART. 
the Houſe may itſelf tranſmit it to the juſt 
King, even through the channel of a de- pub 
putation : but, in any caſe, the Houſe nat 
is bound. to preſent to the Vice-r0), Cor 


ſifteen days previous to the departure oſ 

the addreſs, a copy of the ſame, and of 

the papers which are to accompany it. 
4 ART. 


— > 
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RT. VI. The King has the excluſive di- 
rection of all military arrangements, and 
is to provide for the internal and external 
ſecurity of the country. 


RT. VII. The King declares war and 
makes peace. He'ſhall not be authoriſed, 
however, in any event, nor on any ac- 
count whatſoever, to give up, alienate, or 
in any manner prejudice, the unity and 
indiviſibility of Corſica and its depen- 
dencies. 


bled; 
oct ART. VIII. The King ſhall appoint to all 
the offices of Government, 


RT. IX. The ordinary employments of 
juſtice, and of the adminiſtration of the 
public money, ſhall be conferred upon 
natives of Corſica, or perſons naturalized 
Corſicans, in virtue of the laws, 


_— 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of Judicial Proceedings, and of the Divijn 
of the Tribunals, 


ART. I. Juſtice ſhall be executed in the 
King's name, and the orders carried int 
execution by officers appointed by hin, 
in conformity to the laws. 


ART. II. There ſhall be a Supreme Tr- 
bunal, compoſed of five Judges and the 
King's Advocate; and this ſhall be it 
tionary in Corte. . 


ART. III. There ſhall be a Preſident anda 
King's Advocate attached to every othe 
new jurisdiction. 


ART. IV. The functions of the ſaid reſpec- 
tive tribunals, their adminiſtration, and 
the emoluments, ſhall be determined by 


law. 


ART 


„ 
IRT. V. There ſhall be in every pieve a 
Podeſta (Magiſtrate). 


ART. VI. In every Community there ſhall 
be a Municipality, named by the people, 
and its functions ſhall be regulated by the 


laws. 


ART. VII. Crimes, which deſerve corporeal 
or ignominious puniſhments, ſhall + be 
tried by the Judges and a Jury. 


ART. VIII. The King has the power of 
granting pardon, in conformity to the 
{ame regulations under which he exerciſes 
this prerogative in England, 


ART. IX. All civil, criminal, commercial 
cauſes, and thoſe of every kind whatſo- 


ever, ſhall be terminated in Corſica, in 
the firſt and laſt inſtance. 
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ART. III. The Members of the Tribunal 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of the Extraordinary Tribunal. 


ART. I. There ſhall be an Extraordinary 


Tribunal, compoſed of five Judges, ap 
pointed by the King, and commiſſioned 
to judge upon any impeachment from tha 


Houſe of Parliament, or upon all charge, 


made on the part of the King, of prevar- 
cation or other treaſonable tranſactions. 


ART. II. The nature of the ſaid crime, 


and the form of trial, ſhall be determined 
upon by a ſpecial law; but a Jury ſhall 
be allowed in every caſe of this ſort. 


ſhall not aſſemble but in caſes of impeach- 
ment by the Houſe of Parliament, or by 
the King; and, immediately after judg- 
ment given, they ſhall be obliged to ſe- 


parate, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Of Perſinal Liberty, and of the Liberty of 
| the Prefs, 


ART. I, No perſon ſhall be deprived of his 
liberty and property but by ſentence of 
the Tribunals acknowledged by the laws, 
and in the caſes and according to the 
forms preſcribed. 


ART. II. Whoever fhall he arreſted, or 
placed in confinement, ſhall be conducted, 
within the term of twenty-four hours, 
before the Competent Tribunal, in order 
that the cauſe of his detention may be 
adjudged according to law. 


ART, III. In caſe of the arreſt being de. 
clared vexatious, the perſon arreſted will 
have a right of claiming damages and in- 
tereſt before the Competent Tribunals, 


ART, 


n — — — — — — — * * 
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ART. IV. The Liberty of the Preſs is de. 
creed; but the abuſe of it is to be 
amenable to the laws. 


ART. V. Every Corſican ſhall have the 
power freely to depart from his country, 
and to return to it with his property, con- 
forming himſelf to the regulations and 
ordinances of General Police, obſerved in 
ſuch caſes, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Of the Corfican Flag and Navigation, 


ART I. The ſtandard ſhall bear a Moor's 


head, quartered with the King's arms, ac- 
cording to the form which ſhall be pre- 
ſcribed by His Majeſty. 


ART. II. The King ſhall afford the ſame 
protection to the Trade and Navigation 
of the Corſicans as to the Trade and 


Navigation of his other ſubjects. 


is de. 


o be 


the 
ntry, 
con- 


and 
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ART. III. The Corſican nation, deeply pe- 


netrated with ſentiments of gratitude to- 
wards the King of Great Britain and the 
Engliſh nation, for the munificence and 
protection which it has always enjoyed, 
and which is now, in a more ſpecial 
manner, ſecured to it by the preſent Con- 
ſtitutional Act, 


Declares, That it will conſider every at- 


tempt which in war, or in peace, ſhall 
be made to promote the glory of His 
Majeſty, and the Intereſts of the empire 
of Great Britain in general, as its own; 
and the Parliament of Corſica will always 
manifeſt its readineſs and deference to 
adopt all regulations, conſiſtent with its 
preſent conſtitution, which ſhall be en- 
acted by His Majeſty in His Parliament 
of Great Britain, for the extenſion and 
advantage of the external commerce of 
the empire and of its dependencies. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER KX. 


Of Religion. 


ART. I. The Catholick, Apoſtolick, Roman 
Religion, in all its evangelical purity, ſhall 
be the only national religion in Corſica, 


ART. II, The Houſe of Parliament is 
anthoriſed to determine on the number 
of Pariſhes, to ſettle the ſalaries of the 
Prieſts, and to take meaſures for enſuring 
the diſcharge of epiſcopal functions, in 
concert with the Holy See. 


ART. III. All other modes of worſhip are 
tolerated, | 


CHAPTER KI. 


Of the Crown and its Succeſſjon, 


The Sovereign King of Corſica is His 
Majeſty George the Third, King of Great 
Britaig, 


= 


Britain, and his ſucceſſors, according to the 
order of ſucceſſion to the throne of Great 
Britain. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Of the Acceptance of the Crown, and of x the 
Conſtitutian of Corſica, 


| ART. I. The preſent Act ſhall be preſented 


to His Majeſty, the King of Great Bri- 
tain, through His Excellency Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, His Commiſſary Plenipotentiary, 
and ſpecially authoriſed for this purpoſe. 


ART. II. In the A& of Acceptance, His 
Majeſty, and His Plenipotentiary in His 
name, ſhall ſwear to maintain the Liberty 
of the Corſican Nation, according to the 
Conſtitution and the Laws; and the ſame 
oath ſhall be adminiſtered to His Suc- 
ceſſors, upon every ſucceſſion to. the 
throne, 
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ART. III. The Members of the Aﬀembly 


Members of which it is compoſed. 


ſhall immediately take the following oath, Con 

which ſhall be adminiſtered by His Ex. 

cellency Sir Gilbert Elliot: © I fwear 
* for myſelf, and in the name of the | 
“ Corlican Nation, which I repreſent, hay 
* that I acknowledge for my Sovereign tior 
and King, His Majeſty George the to 
“Third, the King of Great Britain; Bri 
« to yield him faithful obedience, accord- ten 
ing to the Conſtitution and Laws of by 
4 Corſica, and to defend the ſaid oa ras Afl 
* tution and Laws.” dec 
| 3 ma 
'F ART. IV. Every Corſican ſhall, in his re- wh 
ſpective Community, take the preceding pu 

if. | | oath. | . 

| | | | | 
| Done, and unanimouſly decreed, and after ect 
} three readings, on three ſucceeding days, in en 
10 the General Aſſembly of the Corſican Nation, Sir 
* in Corte this day, 19th June 1794, and in- Al 
f dividually ſigned in the aſſembly of all the pr 
5 | | fol 


Signed by above four hundred names. 
Con 
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Continuation of the Seſſions of the 19th of 
June 1794. 


ALL the Members of the Aſſembly 
having individually ſigned the Conſtitu- 
tional Act, it was propoſed to preſent it 
to His Excellency Sir Gilbert Elliot, His 
Britannick Majeſty's Commiſſary Plenipo- 
tentiary, in order that it might be accepted 
by him in His ſaid Majeſty's name. The 
Aſſembly having adopted this propoſition, 
decreed, That the ſaid propoſition ſhall be 
made by a deputation of twelve Members, 
who were choſen and commiſſioned for this 


purpoſe. - 


After which, the Deputation having ex- 
ecuted the commiſſion aſſigned to them, re- 
entered the Hall, and with them the ſaid 
Sir Gilbert Elliot. The Members of the 
Aſſembly ſtood up, during which he ap- 
proached the Preſident, and pronounced the 
tollowing acceptation : 


I, the 


| 


1 


I, the underſigned Baronet, Member of the 
Parliament of Great Britgin, Member of th, 
Privy Council, and Commiſſary Plenipoten. 
tiary of His Britannick Majeſty, having ful 
power, and being ſpecially authorized for 
this purpoſe, do accept in the name of Hy 
Majeſty George the Third, King of Gres 
Britain, the Crown and Sovereignty of Cor 
ſica, according to the Conſtitution, and to 
the Fundamental Laws contained in the Ad 
of a General Aﬀembly, held at Corte, and 


definitively ſettled this ſame day, the 1g 


of June, and as ſuch offered to His Majeſty; 
and, in His Majeſty's name, I ſwear to mais. 
tain-the Liberty of the Coxſican Nation, a- 
cording to the Conſtitution and to e 


The preſent acceptation and gen um 
ſigned and ſealed. 7 


(L. S.) Git.ptrRT ELLIOT. 


The ſaid acceptation and oath being read, 
the ſaid Sir Gilbert Elliot propoſed to the 
Preſident, and to the Aſſembly, the Conſti- 

tutional 
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tutional Oath ; and this was taken by them 
in the — words? 


I ſwear for mipſelf and in the name of 
the Corfican Nation, which I repreſent, to 


« acknowledge for my Sovereign and King, 


« His Majeſty George the Third, the King 
« of Great Britain, to yield him faithful 
« obedience, according to the Conſtitution 
and the Laws of Corſica, and to maintain 
the ſaid 923 and Laws.” 


The Conflitutional AQ being 2 
completed and finifhed, the Preſident ad» 
journed'the Seſſion, and figned the above, 
as did alſo the Secretaries, the year, month, 
and day abovementioned. [avi 


(Synod) - | 
PASQUALE Dx PAOLt, Preſident. 


CaRIO AnDREA Pozzo Di Barco, - 
Gro ANDREA MBySELL1, Secretary. 


H TRANS. 


19 
TRANSLATION. 


Speech made in the General Aſſembly of Corea 
on the Acceptation of the Crown and Con 
fitution of that Mand, by His Excelleny 
Sir Gubert Elliot. 


Gentlemen, | 
IN availing myſelf, for the firſt time, in 
the midſt of the Corſican Nation, of the pri 
vilege of calling you Brothers and Fellow 
Citizens; a reflection, which will naturally 
occur to every one, excites in me the molt 
heart-felt ſatisfaction. Independent of the 
reciprocal political advantages which we may 
derive from ſo cloſe a connection, I ſee, on 
the preſent occaſion, every thing that can 
render it more precious and more eſtimable 
by the ſentiments of confidence and of affec- 
tion, the firſt and pure principles of our 
union, which they will ever continue to 
cement and conſolidate. _ ; 


This 
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This remarkable truth, which it is im- 
poſſible to overlook, cannot be mentioned 
without a ſtrong emotion of ſenſibility and 
joy. Our two Nations have, for a long 
period, been diſtinguiſhed by a reciprocal 
and remarkable eſteem. Without antici- 
pating the happy end to which this inſtinc- 
tive partiality, this ſympathetic attraction, 
may ſome day lead us, we have given to 
each other inſtances of confidence on every 
occaſion; yet no relations have hitherto 
ſubſiſted between us, except thoſe of reci- 
procal and voluntary good offices. Our 
minds have been prepared by Providence 
for the fate which awaited us; and the 
Divine Goodneſs, intending our union, has 
ordained that it ſhould be anticipated and 
brought, about (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf), 
by a ſimilarity of character, and by a con- 
formity of views and principle, and, above 
all, by a pleaſing exchange of friendly ſer- 
vices, | 


This ſacred compact, which I received 
from your hands, is not a cold and intereſted 
H 2 agreement 
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agreement between two parties who meet 
by accident, and form a contract founded on 
the impulſe of the moment, or on a ſelfih 
and temporary policy No; the event of this 
happy day is only the completion of wiſha 
we had previouſly formed; to-day our hands 
are joined, but our hearts have been long 
united, and our motto ſhould be, Amici & 


non drventura. 


However ſeducing this proſpect of our 
' happineſs may appear, I truſt (and it is im- 
portant for us to know it, as we aſſuredly do 
that it does not depend on ſentiment alone; 
but that it reſts on the ſolid baſis of the true 
intereſts and permanent felicity of "ha: two 
Nations, 


I will not mention to you the intereſts of 
Great Britain upon this occaſion ; not that 
they are of little conſequence, but being af 
nature purely political, the ſubje& would be 
too cold, too dry, for this important day. 
Beſides, it is not neceſſary, on this aceaſton, 
to appreciate them in detail, I ſhall canbae 

4 myſelf 
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myſelf to this remark, that every poſſible ad- 
vantage which Great Britain could have in 
view from her union with Corſica, is eſſen- 
tially attached to your political and abſolute 
independence of every European Power ; 
and that theſe advantages are not only com- 
patible with your intereſts, but cannot for 
the moſt part exiſt, and ſtill leſs flouriſh, but 
in proportion to your proſperity. 


On your part, what is neceſſary to render 
you a happy people? I will tell you in 
two words, Liberty at home and ſecurity 
abroad, 


Your Liberty will not be expoſed to any 
encroachments from a Monarch, who, by 
his own experience, and the example of his 
anceſtors for ſeveral generations, is perſuaded 
that the liberty and the proſperity of his 
people is the only foundation of the power, 
the glory, and the ſplendour of the throne. 
A King who has ever governed according 
to the laws, and whoſe ſceptre is at once 
ſtrengthened by the privileges, and embel- 

H 3 liſhed 
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liſhed by the happineſs of his ſubjeQs, 
Here I might expatiate on the auguſt vir- 
tues of that Monarch whom you have choſen 
for your own ; but they are known to all 
his ſubjects: You will therefore become ac- 
quainted with them by a happy and certain 
experience, and this teſtimony will be far 
more faithful than my weak voice. 


It would not, however, be right, that your 
Liberty ſhould depend ſolely on the perſonal 
virtues of the Monarch. You have there- 
fore been careful to enſure it by the wiſe 
Conſtitution and fundamental Laws of our 
Union, which, in my opinion, conſtitute fo 
eſſential a part of the Act you preſent to me 
this day, that I could not (without violating 
the confidence repoſed in me by my Sove- 
reign) agree to a ſyſtem which might 
have degenerated into tyranny ; a condition 
equally unfavourable to the happineſs of him 
who exerciſes it, and of thoſe who endure it. 


If His Maj eſty therefore accepts the 
Crown, which you have agreed to offer him, 
. 
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it is becauſe he is determined to protect, and 
never to enſlave thoſe from whom he re- 
ceives it ; and, above all, becauſe it is given, 
and not ſeized upon by violence. 


For external ſecurity, you wanted nothing 
but the conſtant and active alliance of a 
maritime power. This act enſures it to you; 
and whilſt you enjoy at home peace and 
tranquillity, which the enemy will no longer 
be able to interrupt, you will ſhare with us 
the treaſures of trade and the ſovereignty of 
the ſeas, 


From this day therefore you are quiet and 
free, To preſerve theſe bleſſings, you have 
only to preſerve your ancient virtues, 


courage, and the ſacred love of your coun- 


try. Theſe are the native virtues of your 
ſoil; they will be enriched by thoſe which 
accompany our union, and which you will 
derive from our induſtry, from our long ex- 
perience (that true ſource of political wiſ- 
dom), and from our love of Liberty, at once 
enthuſiaſtic and enlightened. I ſpeak of 

H4 that 
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that Liberty which has for its object to 
maintain your civil rights and the happineſs 
of the people; not to ſerve ambition and 
vice: That Liberty which is infeparable 
from religion, order, reſpect for the laws, 
and a ſacred regard for property, the firſt 
principles of every human ſociety ; that 
Liberty which abhors every kind of deſpo- 
tiſm, and eſpecially that moſt terrible of alt 
deſpotiſm which ariſes from the unreſtrained 
violence of the human paſſions. Such are 
the virtues which belong both to you and to 
us; on their happy mixture and influence on 
each other depends the proſperity of Corſica, 
Immediate Liberty, and a progreſſive and 
increaſing proſperity. Such is the text; 
to which I hope and venture to predict, that 
our behaviour to each other, and our com- 
mon deſtinies, will always prove a faithful 
_ and a ſatisfactory illuſtration, 
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Number of the Juriſdictions, Fiefs, Villages, Families, 
| and Inhabitants, in the whole land of Corfica. 
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Of Fortovecchio 1 
and Bonifacio, F * 


Of Vico, 33 —— 1033 —— 2 4888 ; | | 
OftheFiefd'Iftria, 11 - 650 . 2980 | 
Total, 427 26854 120389 4 
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APPEND IX. 


ME MORI AI, 
PRESENTED TO THE 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 


ing the Exploitation of the Woops, 
or felling of the T1MBER, in CORSICA. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


A GREAT Economy in the expenditure 
the ſtate being one of the principal means. 
hereby the National Aſſembly will be 
nabled to lighten the public burdens; any 
plan tending thereto cannot fail of being 
wvourably received. 


| The propoſed alleviation does not conſiſt 
in the ſuppreſſion of uſeful employments 
or 


L 18 1 
or neceſſary expences, but on the conti 
(without requiring any previous gid fron 
the public” Treafury) procures new adm 
tages to a conſiderable * of the Freud 
nation. —— 


The twofold advantages refulting fra 
this propoſal muſt neceſſarily entitle the pr 
jector to countenance and encouragement 
The author has only to regret that whathke 
propoſes having equally in view the beni 
of the ſtate and that of private individuk 
ſhould be confined te a ſingle proving, 
viz. the Iſland of Corſica, 


This iſland, the acquiſition of which cal 
forty millions of livres, has been thel 
twenty years in the poſſeſſion of France Wi hor 
Since that period it has annually ſtood us Wh of t! 
nine hundred thouſand Irvres.-Thus, © Wl bita: 
far from eontributing in the leaſt to the m 
maintenance of the ſtate, Corſica has ot ll poſt 
even been productive of a revenue equal io Wi to | 
the expence it has occaſioned. - + © adec 


Independent 
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| of the ſum of fix hundred 
onfand Hvres, raiſed annually in this 
puntry by direct and indirect impoſts, 
Iminiftration has been under the neceflity 
remitting annually nine hundred thous 
1d tivres from France; whereof three 
indred thouſand: were ſet apart to defray 
ie civil expences; and the remaining fix 
undred thouſand ' were deftined for the 
ayment of the extra troops kept up in the 
land for the ſafety of this part of the 
mpire. þ = 0 © 203 Ia 
It is poſſible, that a reduction may be 
hereafter effected in the general expenditure 
relative to Corſica, in conſequence of the 
new ſyſtem of Adminiſtration Which s 
ſhortly to be introduced in'the ſeveral parts 
of the French empire, to which the inha- 
us, © BN birants have ſo folemnly/acceded. But it is 
to the WW a matter of doubt, whether the trivial im- 
as not Bl poſts, which this Province ſeems at preſent 
qua to WY to bear with ſuch difficulty, will be ever 


adequate to the defraying of it's provincial 
-—* © I <*Pences, even fuppoling a conſiderable re- 
ndent duction 


WM: = 5 
duction ſhould take place in the civil ul 
more eſpecially the military eſtabliſhment, 


Regiments are more expenſive in thy 
Province than in any other part of the en 
pire. Our forces cannot, however, | 
withdrawn, ſhould even the inhabitay 
who certainly are very brave, take up 
themſelves the defence of the iſland. Te 
country would be expoſed to a great ſcardy 
of ſpecie, and be deprived of the ſole mem 
in the actual ſtate of things, of diſpoſing 
advantage of thoſe proviſions which tha 
| feeble population cannot conſume. 


Thus, unleſs a new field be opened fi 
exertion of induſtry in Corſica, the iſland 
far from having the means of contributing 
to the ſupport of the public revenue, mul 
neceſſarily remain burthenſome to the 
ſtate. 


It is, therefore, important for the nation 
to favour and encourage every induſtrious 
effort in this Province, and to enable i 

| | thereb 
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e the oreateſt reſources of Corſica 

conſiſts in it's extenſive woods; and it will 
be proved hereafter, that, on- applying the 
produce of induſtry. to this article, there 
may, in a-ſhort time, be raiſed a ſufficient 
ſum to defray the annual expences of the 
country, which having once attained this 
firſt degree of proſperity, could not fail, 
under the auſpices of liberty, of making a 
progreſſional improvement in every reſpect. 


SECTION I. 
Art. I Extent of Corfica, and it's Woods. 


The ſuperficies of Corſica from the moſt 
exact meaſurement and ſtatement, copied 
from the Roll Books, upon a ſcale of one 
line to five and twenty Tozſes, which makes 
the nine-tenths of the extent of the iſland, 
being five hundred and forty ſquare leagues : 
t's length, in toiſes, is two thouſand two 
hundred and eighty-two, Corſica, there- 

fore 
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thouſand acres. Conſideting the ut d 
the ſoil, this ſuperficies is divided into þ 
ven twentieths, or thereabouts, containing 
nine hundred and eighty thouſund acres d 
barren and inacceſſible racks covered hat 
and there with « few larch trets of link 
value: eight twentieths, or one milla 
one hundred and twenty thouſand acres d 
encultivated and open land fit for plain 
wood, bearing at preſent nothing but is 
fignificam rubs; two twentieths, or tw 
hundred and eighty thouſand acres of v 
ous culture; and three twentieths, or four 
hundred and twenty thouſand acres of forel, 
woods, and lofty trees, called Matis,“ win 
are nearly equal to a coppice in France d 
_— years growth. 


Art. IT. Different Sorts of Wood.” 


| The foreſt trees, termed Futaies, bein 
more than one half of the whole, conlilt 


* The Mali, conſiſt in ſmall oak-holm, arbutug, tw- 


pentine, and juniper trees; yew, myrtle, box of the 
greater kind ; in olive and wild fruit trees. 


according 
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according 'to fituation, of noble pines, firs, 
and other various coniferous trees, oak- 
holm, cork, beach, aſh, and cheſnut. ' 


The proprietors of woods know, by con- 
ſtant experience, that a common coppice of 
thirty years ſtanding will give twenty cords 
per acre: the cord is eight foot long 
(King's meaſure) by four in height and 
three and a half in depth; the whole 
forming a hundred and twelve eubie feet in 
apparent bulk; ſixty ſix ſolid cubic feet, 
and weighing nearly forty quintals. 


It is equally clear, by common experience, 
that one acre of foreſt trees, inſtead of giving 
thirty cords will yield thirty fix, in propor- 
tion as theſe trees double the term of their 
growing; that is to ſay, trees of ſixty or 
eighty years ſtanding will produce more in 
proportion than thoſe of only twenty years 
growth, If ſuffered to remain ſtanding 
veyond eighty years, foreſt trees will yield 
timber of double the value of cord wood, 
deſtined only for firing. ' 
I Art. 


| l 14. ] 
Art. z. This Produce calculated in Cord, 


The extent of the foreſt trees, and that d 
the larger Matis are, in Corſica, of a quan- 
tity nearly equal: theſe Makis give thirty 
cords per acre. The former ſuppoſing then 
to be of only ſixty years ſtanding, give about 
a hundred cords; the medium is ſixty fre 
cords, by which multiplying the 420,000 
acres of wood of all kinds in this iſland; 
the reſult of the operation will be twetty 
feven million three hundred thouſand cord 
of wood deftined for fuel. 


Art. IV. Quantity proportioned to the P. 
: pulation of the Hand. 


Before we examine the feveral uſes the 
woods in Corſica are moſt fit for, it woull 
de proper to anticipate an objection thit 

mitzht be made, on the ſuppoſition that too 
great a fall of theſe extenſive woods would de- 
prive the ifland of one of it's moſt neceſſary 
articles of life. My anſwer is that the rea 
quantity of this produce may be eaſily af 
certained, 
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certained, as the originals of the aceurate 

hical ſtatements are depoſited at 
the War Office. This objection, therefore, 
falls immediately to the ground. In fine, an 
eſtimate might be made by fimple analogy, 
that there is in Corſica a vaſt quantity of 
wood and far exceeding it's conſumption. 
In fact, wood is a general and ſpontaneous 
production of nature; it covers every part 
of the earth, and man, conſidering the li- 
mited ſtate of population, cannot equally 
cultivate or apply it to the moſt uſeful 
purpoſes. Thus wood is every where 
found in proportion to the extent of land, 
5 and ever proves the inverſe of it's popu- 
lation, 
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the Now 1n France, where there are twenty 
uid four milfions of inhabitants upon a ſurface 
hat of twenty ſeven thouſand ſquare leagues, 
100 or a hundred and thirty five million acres, 
de⸗ which makes nearly five acres and a half 
ary per head, wood cannot be ſaid to be ſcarce, 
real though every ſpecies of induſtry in which 
F. fring is principally inſtrumental has been 
nech 12 exerciſed 
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exerciſed for ages paſt. In Corſica, on the 
contrary, where for time immemorial little 
or no encouragement has been given to ma- 
nufactories, the number of inhabitants 
ſcarce amounts to one hundred and fiſty 
thouſand, upon a ſurface of two million 
eight hundred thouſand acres, which bean 
the proportion of eighteen acres and two 
thirds per man. There muſt, therefore, be 
a very conſiderable increaſe of population 
and a great ſpur given to induſtry, be- 
fore the Corſicans can have any real want 
of one fourth of the wood the iſland 


contains. 


Vet as a due allowance ſhould be made, 
in proportion to the actual ſtate of the po- 
pulation of the country, it would be proper 
to let our calculation be formed on a broad 
ſcale. | 


Marſeilles. is ſuppoſed to contain more 
than two thirds of the population of. all 
Corſica.” They import here their timber 
from the Coaſt of Frejus, St. Topes, 
hows I fr om 
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from the iſlands of Corſica and St. Peter, 


from Sardinia, Dauphine, Burgundy, 


and from the northern parts of Europe. 
On examining the Entry Books and com- 
paring the Regiſter of two ſucceſſive 
years, it will be found that the annual im- 


ports of this place does not exceed four 


hundred thouſand weight of wood of dif- 
ferent ſorts, which makes four quintals, 
table weight, or three quintals and a quarter 
Avoirdupois, equivalent to forty thouſand 
cords. Therefore the conſumption of Cor- 
ſica eſtimated at ſixty thouſand cords would 
undoubtedly be overated, it having neither 
ſhip building nor manufaQories in the 
iſland ; it's conſumption, being thus con- 
fined to the article of common firing, could 
by no means equal that of a ſingle city 
baſking in the ſun-ſhine of opulence, and 
enjoying the fulleſt extent of proſperity. 


In order to enable Adminiſtration to aſ- 
certain the local conſumption of wood in 
Corſica, during the ſpace of forty years, a 
reſerve need only be made of about forty 
I 3 thouſand 
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thouſand atres, equal to two million four 
hundred thouſand cords, which deducted 
from twenty ſeven million three hundred 
thouſand (the ſuppoſed growth of the coun- 
try) leave a remainder of five and twenty 
million of cords applicable to the uſe we are 
going to indicate, 


Art. V. Exuct Eſtimate of the total Val 
| of theſe Woods. 


To excite in the public a deſire of dow 


ploying to the greateſt advantage theſe ex- 
tenſive woods, which have for ages ſprung 
up, attained their maturity, and decayed, 
without being exploited, therefore without 
producing the leaft benefit to man, we have 
only to appreciate it's worth : In order not 
to be deceived in our calculation, we muſt 
view it in it's moſt diſadyantageous light, 
which is that of reducing it to charcoal. 
Nov the price of this commodity, in every 
acceſſible part of France, runs from ten ſols 
the quintal to fifty: So that the medium 
Price will be, at leaſt, enn 
b c 
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and ſixty five million of French livres. 
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A cord of wood weighing more than 


forty quintals, and the charcoal weighing 


one fourth of the wood in it's original 
ſtate “ The cord of wood produces ten 
quintals of charcoal, and twenty five millions 
of cords give two hundred and fiſty thou- 
ſand millions of quintals, Which at the me- 
dium of thirty ſols is worth three hundred 


It may be objected that the coal is not 
ready made and is conſequently attended 
with previous expence; in reply to this 
obſervation, I anſwer, that it's preparation 
requiring no capital, and reſulting from 


the moſt ruſtic induſtry, ic @ material ac-/ 


quifition to Society, by furniſhing employ- 
ment to a great number of it's members, 
who would otherwiſe be at a loſs for occu- 
pation, and become more or leſs Suthen- 
ſome to the ſtate, 


Du HamelArt, du Charbonier, 


I 4 Art. 
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Art. VI. Induftry triples the Value. 


Moreover this combuſtible, called char. 
coal, whenever it can (as is the caſe in Cor. 
ſica) be advantageouſly employed in the 
metallurgical arts, is to be conſidered as a 
mere inſtrument of art, and the inſtrument 
which ſerves to the exerciſe of any art 
whatever, being only a part of the value 
of what it helps to. produce ; it follows, 
with due regard to the value of wood, coal, 
and iron taken collectively, that the two 
hundred and fifty millions of quintals, worth 
three hundred and ſeventy five millions, 
which Corſica can furniſh with eaſe, and 
applicable to Metallurgical purpoſes - (of 
which this combuſtible is the main and moſt 


indiſpenſible material) may prove the means 


of an induſtrious occupation of quadruple 
value. It will appear in the ſequel, that 
the full amount thereof is, on a fair eſti- 
mation, not overated at twelve hundred 
millions, divided by the number of years 
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which ſerve to regulate the ſeveral 
erms of cutting the ſaid woods. In the 
nean time the wood, felled in regular 
progreſſion, having been cleared away, the 
premiſes would be renewing, and in due 
ime would afford new materials for freſh 
-nterpriſes in future, and ſo on ad infini- 


um. 


rt. VII. Divifion of a general Exploitation 
to be effefted in forty years. 


It is thought that the woods in Corſica 
o not become fit for uſe under a growth of 

forty years; dividing the totality, there- 
fore, by this term, we ſhall be able to 
aſcertain the amount of the annual fall of 
timber, &c. throughout the iſland ; and al- 
though, we have already ſhewn, that a re- 
ſerve of forty thouſand acres ſhould be 
made for the occaſional exigencies of the 
inhabitants of the iſland; forty thouſand 
more acres, or the tenth part of the woods 
might be left ſtanding eighty years, and the 
immediate 


12 


immediate demands for preſent conſumptia 
might be taken out of the three hundrei 
and eighty thouſand acres, marked out fq 

the ax, and deſtined to be a a1 
every fortieth year. 


Art, VIII, Different uſes to - be - made of th 
ſeveral ſorts of Wood in Corjica, Boi 


The moſt advantageous uſe that the 
woods in Corlica can be put to is « 
follows: 


roven 
advant 
employ 


The Matic, a dwarf ſpecies of tree frog 


ſix inches to two feet round, very feldon mba 
exceeds from ten to twenty feet in heigit WW nn: 
(French meaſure) ; and is only fit far chu · r de 
coal and fire wood. e 
| — IO ployed, 

The Oal-bolm, which is the moſt abund I convey; 
ant of any, is from three to nine feet thick * 
by twenty to fifty feet high. The body vdr, 
when ſound ill furniſh houſe timber, ri Lg, 
and OY pieces of wood for the building of 1 = 


merchant 
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erchant ſhips, ſuch as varangues, fourcats, 
llonges de revers, pieces detrave, &c.“ 
ie branches and hollow trunks will fell 
or fuel, or may be converted into chareoal, 


Iptiog 
ndred 


ut for 


amy 


Pines, from three feet round (if leſs in di- 
nenſion they ſhould by no means be cut 
down) to twelve by forty, to eighty feet 
ich, would ſerve for large maſting, yard» 
rms, and beams, of a larger ſize, Aide plants, 
* Inſtead of exporting wood in it's own natural ſtate to 


rovence, where it ſells but for fifty ſols, there is a far more 
advantageous mode of diſpoſing of the ſame, which is by 


may be beſt to turn to account. Oak-holms, in Corſica, 
whether ſtrait, crooked, or forked, ſerve conjointly for 
membtanes, Kc. The pine will furniſh the Gordages, 
or fide planks, the pont, or decking, the antenne, or 
ſail yards, maſts, &c. The hard yew, box, and olive 
trees ſerve for the making of pullies. Wood thus em. 

ployed, inſtead of requiring 2 number of bottems for it's 
conveyance to a foreign market, would itſelf be uſefully 
employed in exporting abroad the different productions of 
the iſland. Other materials, ſuch as iron work for the 
radder, pegs, pins, &c. together with tar, for the cal- 
/atage, or calking (the Raying of the ſeams); they are co 
be had on the ſpot. So that nothing is wanted from 
abroad, to fit out a veſſel compleat, but ſails and rigging. 


and 


employing it in the country for ſhip building, &c. as it 
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and madriert, a ſort of plank exceeding tw 
inches in thickneſs, rafters, common boni 
and voliges, a thin kind of plank uſed i 
the roofing of houſes, 


Thoſe trees, which are damaged * ny 
be converted into charcoal, as likewiſe thok 
that are couronn?s (grubby and ſtumyy 
and champignonneòs (wrankled ) the charcai 
made from theſe trees, if intermixed wit 
that of the oak-holm, may be of infiit 


uſe, in the manner I am going to ſhew. 


SECTION II. 
Art. I. Iron Forges. 


The beſt and moſt profitable way d 


employing wood in Corſica would be the 
ſupplying the forges with fuel. What » 


felled and hewn into timber, being ſold ) Ber 
the cubic foot is not more productive, u rain 
point of gain, than what is reduced on the the 
ſpot to charcoal and conſumed in the forges Bi gra) 


* The country people apply fire to the roots, in order 
to ſet the turpentine a running. the 


This 
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iis object, indeed, is of a very limited 
tent, In fine, what is exported to Pro- 
-nce for firing, though it ſells well and 
ields a profit of thirty per cent. would 
rn to a better account in furniſhing fuel 
or the domeſtic forges. Therefore, it is ob- 
ious, that this is the main object, and con- 
equently that which ought deſervedly to 
dave the preference. | 


Art. I. The Catalonian Forges. 


The moſt ſerviceable forge in Corſica is 
that ſpecies which is generally uſed in the 
iſland, greatly reſembling the Catalonian 
forge. It differs from the high forges uſed 
in France, for working mineral ſubſtance 
of an inferoir quality, and which they are 


obliged to run into pigs, as in Burgundy, 


Berry, Nivernois, Franche Comte, Lor- 
raine, Champagne, and Normandy, where 


the mines are commonly of a ſandy and 


gravelly nature, yielding no more than 
hfteen or twenty pounds of forged iron to 
the quintal, 


Art. 
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Art. III, Compariſon between the Catolnia 
Forges and the High Furnaces, 


The erecting the high furnaces and che 
adjacent buildings generally coſt eighty 
thouſand livres. The quantity of forgel 
iron which they are enabled to producei 
thirty quintals per day; but from a vari 
of accidents they are liable to, theſe furnxs 
are ſubject to frequent interruption durin 
the ow” 


f 


To Citalontan Sake yielding neu tiv 
the fame quantity of ſorged iron per dy, N the 
coſt at moſt from ten to twelve thouſaal I an; 
Hvres; if bulk on the beſt cdnſtruction vi tw 
be leſs expoſed tothe ne of ocer 
Hong! wege | | 
; ble 

57 the _ o&f high 3 end e Ex 
Water forged iron requires ſix or ſeven ll wi 
pounds of coal. According to the Catalonia BY cel 
proceſs carried to the higheſt perfeQion i 
Rouſſillon, and Foix, three pounds only, e 
or at moſt three pounds and a half are con jon 


5 ſumed 
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ſumed in producing one pound of ſaleable 
iron, Thus there is a manifeſt economy 
in the artiele of Fuel, being one half leſs; 
beſides a conſiderable reduction of more 
than five ſixths in the primary expences 
in forming the eſtabliſhment. 1 


Theſe forges have another advantage ; 
which is, that without any extraordinary 
proceſs, a patt of the iron therein worked, 
that is to ſay the ſurface of the Mafets, or 
lumps, is fpontaneouſly converted into na- 
tive ſteel; or ſtrong iron, double in value to 
the interior patt which is of a ſofter quality, 
and which is generally a twentieth or a 
twenty fifth part of the whole. 


This proceſs, however, is only applica- 
ble to flinty mineral, that abounds in metal. 
Experiments -have been made in Foix 
with the Berry Mineral, but without ſuc- 
cels*, Corſica, though not in the actual 

poſſeſhon 


* Theſe experiments have been very carefully made, 
under the inſpection of the Baron de Dietrich, Member 
of the Academy of Sciences, at the Marquis de Gudane's 

forgesg 
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poſſeſſion of this production, within it's ow * 
territory, has the advantage of being able u 5 
procure, on eaſy terms, from the iſland ai 4 
Elbe, a kind of mineral, which is fitter tha (ll . 
any to be worked according to the yu | 
of the Catalonian forges. 14 
nd 
Art. IV. The Iron Mine of the Aland of Bl. N a 
This mine is within fight of Corſica, and = 
at fifteen leagues diſtance : It is one of the * 


moſt conſiderable Depot of exterior me- of t 
tallics in the known“ world. All nat 


raliſts agree, that it will laſt for ages; and 488 
Pliny aſſerts, that the general ſoil of the ae 


iſland has a metallic tendency : in this opi- 

nion, he is backed by the general obſer 

tions of antiquity. The rocky miner, = 
which 

forges, in the Province of Foix, by Mr. Vergnies de the 

Boviſchere, the moſt ingenious proprietor of forges in 


that Canton, where i iron works are brought to ſack per- 
ſection. thou 


It has been obſerved on the approach of a ſhip, there 
that the magnetic virtue of this mineral is ſo great that is by 
« it deranges the compaſs.” | 
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which it produces, is one of the richeſt in 


* Europe, as it frequently gives ſeventy five 
0 pounds of pure metal per quintal, and never 
ad d eg than fifty. Another excellent quality, 
= in it's nature, is that it's metal is leſs affected 


by the mixture and adheſion of heteroge- 
neous ſubſtance : beſides it is of eaſy fuſion, 
and contains abundance of unincorporated 


EA. fulphur, a ſmall quantity of ſulphur of iron, 
| of /ilice (a flinty ſubſtance) and of oxigene 
, and . . 0 "TED . 

FY (vital air):* Sometimes it becomes a pure 

oxide of iron; which ſignifies the combining 

or the principle of the acid with iron. It's 
” price, at the ſea fide, is twenty four ſols per 
| cuntaro, containing one hundred and fifty 
f the N 
2 pounds Genoeſe weight, or one quintal 


avoirdupois French weight. 


eve 
bend, This mineral ſubſtance is, of all others, 


on perhaps, the beſt adapted to the proceſs of 
_ the Catalonian forges : for, according to a 


þ per- long ſtanding practice in Corſica, which, 
though ſingular of itſelf, has a greatanalogy 
| ſhip, thereto, the quantity of iron here worked 
*. BY is but very inconſiderable, for they uſe only 
K charcoal 
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charcoal made of the cheſnut, when dead, 
which confines and retards the fabrication; 
theſe trees being to be met with on the 
Eaſtern coaſt alone of the iſland, and the 
fruit ſerving in lieu of bread, the native 
are naturally defirous of preſerving an u. 
ticle ſo neceſſary as long as poſſible ; they 
are, therefore, left growing till they decay, 
This accounts for the reluctance with which 
the cheſnut tree is, in Corſica, reſigned by 
the inhabitants to the devouring flames of 
furnace. | 


Art. V. Proceſs followed in Corſica in th 
management of the Iron Ore, of the Nau 
. of Elbe, 


The mode of treating this mineral is 
follows: A ſemi-elliptic pyramid is erected 
with pieces of- charcoal, five inches long, 
upon a flat area, this pile is twenty feet by 
ten wide, and eighteen inches high, and it 
placed before the wall, that incloſes the 
funnel, through which the wind is conveyed 


by a ſingle tube, called Trompe, from fifteen il * 
do 
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to twenty feet of perpendicular height. Out- 
ſide of this pile is placed the previouſly 
roaſted ore, which is deſtined for immediate 
fuſion; thick lumps of raw mineral, intended 
ſor the ſubſequent melting, ſurrounds the 
whole and receives a firſt roaſting. The in- 
ſide of the pyramid is filled with other coal, 
which is the fuel that is to communicate 
heat to the whole work. This again is 
covered with a ſtrong layer of coal duſt and 
cinders, in order to prevent the external 
air from penetrating. 


In a ſpace of three hours the broken 
pieces of ore, which touches outwardly the 
half round of charcoal, and acting in ſome 
meaſure as a crucible, will be found to 


Ds have received a laſt and more thorough 
reſted baking than the previous one. The ſaid 
long, ore glutinates into cakes, and the vitrifying 


et by part thereof will then be in the firft Rate of 
.nd is /%/en len laitier.) | 


reyed This operation being finiſhed, the pyra- 
iſteen mid is then demolithed and replaced by two 
(0 K 2 freſh 
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freſh heaps of cinders on the right and leſt 
of the pipe, which is, as it were, buried 
under the coal that fills this ſpace. Oppoſite 

to the pipe, and as near as poſſible to it, 
the mineral cakes are now ſucceſſively placed 
upon the coals. A fourth of theſe cakes pro- 
duce, in four hour's time, a forgeable ma- 
| fs or lump of iron. This proceſs conti- 
nues till all the caked mineral has under- 
gone the violent action of an intenſe heat, 
which ſerves to clear it of all heterogeneous 
matter ; this operation laſts for about twenty 
hours. Thus we ſee the whole proceſs of a 
melting, in Corſica, which is performed in 
four and twenty hours : but it produces no 
more than two quintals and a half of ſale- 
able, or marketable, iron, or three at moſt, 
conſuming about five quintals of raw mi- 
neral, and nine or ten quintals of charcoal, 


Art. VI. Deſcription of the Catalonian Forge. 


This ſpecies of forge conſiſts in an open 
room, forty feet ſquare, under which a 
furnace, or crucible, is placed, of about 

two 
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two feet ſquare, raiſed a foot from the 
ground, and fixed to one of the thick walls 
of the incloſure. A large hammer, of 
twelve or fifteen hundred weight, occupies 
one fide of the ſquare, it is put in motion 
by an apparatus ſimilar to that uſed in the 
refining works, and renardteres of the high 
forges. The anvil, which is even with che 
ground, and called the oc, is ſupportel by 
a hard and large ſtone block, or by a col- 
lection of maſſy parallepipedt of iron joined 
perpendicularly, and cloſed in by an under 
ground brick-work. Acroſs the wall, that 
forms one ſide of the crucible, the pipe 
paſſes pointing downwards, and ſupplies 
the air introduced into the wind caſe by one 
or two pipes, which in theſe forges are uſed 
in lieu of bellows, being far more econo- 
mical, as they do not coſt one eighth of a 
pair of bellows, eight of which are requiſite 
in the forges of high furnaces, in the re- 
finery and heating houſes, 


Theſe forges are ſerved by eight work- 


men, viz, a foyer, a maillet, two eſcolas, 
K 3 wg 
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two prquemines, and two ſervans. their 
pay is rated by the quantity of iron 
they forge or caſt, ſo that the price of the 
fabrication never exceeds forty ſols the 


quintal ; and the workmen's wages are from 


twenty to three livres, or forty ſols, one day 
with another. | 


Art. VII. Proceſs or Operation, 


Inſtead of running the ore into pigs and 
then melting it, till it drops fit for refinement, 
the proceſs of theſe Catalonian forges conſiſts 
in filling the ſection of the crucible, on the 
ſide of the wind-pipe, with charcoal, which 
ſmothers the tube as it were; the opppſite 
ſide of the crucible is then filled up with 
ore, previouſly roaſted and broken up to the 
ſize of a nut. The fire is lighted up, the pipe 
is filled with wind, and, from time to time, 
the laitier formed from the vitrious part of 
the ore is ſet a running, which is done by 
paſſing through a hole, called the c+#, a 
ringard which penetrates into the baking 
ſubſtance. In three hours the iron forms 

9 . itſelf 
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itſelf into a naſſet or /upe (heap) at the bot- 
tom of the crucible, This maſs, or heap, 


is then taken out and divided into two or 
four maſſelottes, or parcels, which are heated 
anew, and formed into bars by means of 
the great hammer; the whole operation is 
accompliſhed i» ſix hours time. 


Art. VIII. Productions from Tron. 


Theſe forges are able, every four and 
twenty hours, to furniſh four parcels of 
four quintals each; but as they are hable to 
frequent interruption, through occaſional 
accidents, ſuch as the breaking of the ſtone 
bottom of the furnace, or the neceſſary re- 
pairs of the crucible, theſe forges are ſup- 
poſed to produce two quintals per day, 
which is ſeventy-two quintals per week, 
and about three thouſand fix hundred 
quintals per annum, 


Art, IX. The Trompes, or W. ater Conduits, 


Theſe water conduits, ſupplying the place 
ef bellows, require a fall of water which, 
K 4 however, 
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however, is eaſily to be procured by mean nat: 
of a dyke on a rivulet, ſufficient to furniſh time 
a body of water of eight or nine ſeCtiond vera 
inches ſquare. Theſe conduits are much the 
uſed in mountainous, countries, ſuch a diffe 
Dauphine, Rouſſillon, Spaniſh Navarre, qual 
Tirol, the Apennines and Corſica, tena 
| | mat! 
Art, X. Of Charcoal and Native Steel, of t 
orec 
The - proper fuel for the Catalonian 155 
forges is the charcoal made of the following of ſ. 
wood: The oak-holm, cork, larch, pine, trar 
arbutus, privet, beach and turpentine trees coal 
_ Theſe may be uſed ſeparately or intermixed, ſtro 
according to the effect each of them apan 
might produce, or on mixing; in fine, 
according to the quality required in the ſteel, . 
whether ſoft or hard. Certain it is, that the _ 
coals made of light and ſoft wood render * 
the iron ſoft, for which reaſon they are 0ak-] 
termed % coal; whereas the coal formed wy 
of heavy and hard wood (as the oak-holm, . 
which weighs about ninety pounds per wien 
wher 


cubic foot) i is beter calculated for produeing 
| mating 


— * — . 
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1 
native ſteel, or hard iron, which is ſome- 
times faulty in producing what is called rou- 
derains, (brittle) when not attended to with 
the greateſt care. But the blending theſe 
different coals produces iron of the beſt 
quality, viz. that which unites the greateſt 


tenacity to the moſt perfect ductility, or 


malleability; and you may acquire either 
of theſe qualities in a greater or leſſer de- 
gree, in proportion as the proceſs is carried 
on with greater or leſs activity. A flow fire 
of ſoft coal produces ſoft iron; on the con- 
trary, a very ſharp inceſſant fire of hard 
coal contributes much to the formation of 
ſtrong tough iron, or natural ſteel *, 
SECTION 
* Some ſeem to think, that ſince they uſe the cheſnut 
wood coal in the fabrication of the iron ore brought from 


the iſland of Elbe, and principally the coal made of the dry 
or dead cheſnut tree, or ſome other light wood; that the 


0ak-holm or cork tree coal would by no means be proper 


for ſimilar operattons. It has been obſerved, that hard 
wood naturally renders the iron brittle, and it is ſuppoſed 
this charcoal contains a phoſphoric acid, which commu. 
nicites phoſphorus to the coal itſelf in the act of burning, 
when it coaleſces with the carbone, or the coal, di- 
Velled of it's acid; that when the charcoal is applied 


[ 
| 
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SECTION III. 


Ari. I. The Quantity ef Mood that will ſery 


for Timber, and Planks, 


We have already obſerved, that of the 
four hundred and twenty thouſand acres of 


wood 


to 2 mineral body the phoſphorus therein contained, forns 
in the metal phoſphate of iron, or what is called gde 
which renders it brittle ; but it appears, on the contrary, 
pn a thorough inveſtigation of the matter by Meſſn, 
Vandermonde, Bertholet, and Monge, that it is not i 
this manner the ſeveral ſorts of charcoal operate upon iron, 
in the fabrication of which they are uſed. In a very is 
tereſting Memorial inſerted in the Hiſtorical Accounts of 
the Academy of Sciences for the year 1786, theſe leamed 
men gave it as their opinion, © that charcoal, in it's natural 
Rate, blends with the iron in the ſeveral ſtages of the pro- 
ceſs, and that it is which chiefly tends to give a particulat 
quality to the mineral in it's tate of fuſion ; hence clymils 
ſay, fontes þlanches (a white caſt), fontes griſis (grey cal), 
fer forg? dur (hard caſt iron), Pacier malliabla (malleable 
feel), acier intraitable (ſtubborn ſteel). In fine, that the 
ſuperabundance of incorporated coal reduces it almoſt to 
the ſtate of forte griſ . It ſeems, therefore, that charcoal 
made of hard wood will give a much greater heat, and, by 
precipitating the operation, form the iron ore into metal. 
It is ſometimes liable to combine a part of its own {ube 
ftance with the metal towards the end of the * 
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ood, contained in Corſica, which is pro- 


forty years; it would be proper to reſerve 
one tenth, or forty thouſand” acres, where 


by which means the ſtecl is found to be more or leſs im- 
perfeft. Should, however, this inconvenience exiſt, is 
there no remedy for it? In the ſame manner as charcoal 


tigh forges on account of the ſuperior heat it gives, and 
the great activity with which its fire melts the ore into 
pigs. Charcoal of a ſofter quality is reſerved for the 
fnery ; that, which is of a ſtronger nature might, in the 
Catalonian forges, where there is but ond fire, be em- 
ployed in the beginning of the operation, which is merely 
confined to the agglutination of the ore, and raiſmg the 
heat to a proper temper, in order to volatilize the evapo- 
able ſubſtances, and run the vitrifiable ones into a fuſion; 
towards the concluſion of the proceſs ſoft coal would ſuf. 
fce, as nothing remains, at this ſtage of the buſineſs, but 
to ſeparate the oxigene, which prevents the ferruginous part 
from decoming pure metal.” Two of the authors of this 
Memorial, Mefſigaurs Vandermonde and Monge, being 
conſulted, in the preſence of Mr. Lavoiſier, on the ſup- 
oled inconvenience attending the uſe of hard coal, 
ſeemed to think theſe fears, or apprehenſions, were chi- 


to be properly managed, agreeable to the principles of the 
ate diſcoveries of the art of extracting the iron ore from 
it's mine, and of the means pf rendering it in the wiſhed 
for fate, WEE 


/ 


the 


poſed to be divided into an exploitation of 


made of oak-holm, and other hard wood, is uſed in the 


merical or groundleſs ; ſuppoſing, however, the operation 
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the trees might be left ſtanding for the tern 


of eighty years, and the pines may be ſuf. 
fered to remain even for a longer term, Me 
ſet, likewiſe, apart in our calculation forty 
thouſand acres to ſupply the local exigencie 
of the inhabitants: thus deducting thek 
forty thouſand acres from the four hundred 
thouſand, there remains a reſidue of three 
hundred and forty thouſand in reſerve for 
exploitation, which being divided into forty 
falls, the annual cutting, or clearance, 
amounts to eight thouſand five hundred 
acres, 


Art. IL Iod for Timber and Planks, 


The eight thouſand five hundred acres, 
which may be annually exploited at fixty- 
five cords, the one with the other, will pro- 
duce five hundred and fifty-two thouſand 
cords, or their equivalent, The part of this 
wood that may be diſpoſed of as timber, ot 
in the piece, and which is fold by the cubic 
foot, is merely confined to the very bel 
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the different Cantons, and the quality is by 
no means conſiderable. The lofty Matis, 
of which the one-third conſiſts, yield none. 
The oak-holm and cork-trees are very apt to 
decay interiorly or rot at heart, and ſucceed 
not in the growth ; and as for the pines, 
they grow, for the moſt part, in places ſo 
inacceſſible, that the tranſporting the timber 
in the piece from off the premiſes would 
he attended with greater expence than profit. 
It is then computed, that wood diſpoſed of 
in this manner cannot exceed one-fixth of 
the whole, or the equivalent, of thirty-four 
thouſand five hundred cords, which, rated at 
about twenty cubic feet, taken promiſcu- 
euſly, the one with the other, in the piece, is 
ſuppoſed to be the quantity of ſound wood, 
that may be extracted therefrom, nearly 
amounting in bulk to one cord. The pro- 
duce would then be about ſix hundred and 
ninety thouſand cubic feet, reſerved for 
umber and planks, 
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Art. III. Fuel for Exportation, and the Qua 
tity of Iron that may be annually worked, 
with the remainder reduced into Charcoal, 


The portion ſet apart for fuel is likenil 
confined to what may be advantageouſly 
diſpoſed of in the ſeveral maritime town 
of Provence, Languedoc, on the coaſts d 
Nice and Tuſcany, in the gulf of Genozy 
and, in fine, the Pope's territory, The 
whole amount of what is ſold at theſe dif 
ferent markets in the Mediterranean 
vaguely eſtimated at a quadruple or quin- 
tuple part of the conſumption of Marſeilles 
which is ſuppoſed to be three hundred thou- 
ſand weight, or thirty thouſand cords u- 
nually; ſo that the two above objetts 
amounting nearly to the equivalent of one 
hundred and eighty cords, to be dedudted 
from five hundred, fifty-two thouſand, nine 
hundred, would ſtill leave a reſidue of three 
hundred and ſixty-eight thouſand cords, to 
be annually appropriatedto the fabrication of 


iron, Now, three hundred and fixty-cight 
thouſand 
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thouſand cords, producing three million, ſix 
hundred, and eighty thouſand quintals of 
charcoal, and the Catalonian forges not con- 
ſuming any more than three pounds and a 
half, or at moſt four pounds, of charcoal to 
each pound of marketable forged iron, it 
follows, that ſomething more than a million 
of quintals of iron may be annually forged in 
Corſica, 


As the object of exportation is far leſs 
profitable than the emolument that would 
accrue from home conſumption in the iron 
manufactories, the hundred and fifty thou- 
land cords, deſtined for the foreign markets, 
might alſo be reduced to charcoal, and ap- 
propriated to the uſe of forges, which would 
prove an additional reſource of four hundred 
thouſand quintals of charcoal ; but then, it is 
a matter of doubt, whether ſuch aquantity of 
iron, equal to one-half of what Sweden is 
known. to produce, could be diſpoſed of 
without occaſioning a conſiderable fall in the 
price, It would, perhaps, be more adviſe- 
able (inſtead of confining the fabrication 

merely 
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merely to raw iron, deſtined for exportatior 
in this its unwrought and imperfect ſtate) to 
employ a part of the fuel in giving the iron 
ſome primary form or ſhape. This would 
tend to augment the original value in the 
diſpoſing of the ſaid articles on exportation, 
as fuel on the ſpot is far cheaper than it is in 
thoſe parts where the iron, in its ſecond Rate 
of fabrication, would be marketable. 


Art. IV. The Expences attending the Fabri« 
cation of Iron, 


We ſhall hereafter exhibit in full detail, 
and ſhew to demonſtration, that the general 
expences of fabricating iron in Corſiea, will 
never exceed eleven livres per quintal avoit- 
dupois weight. By general expences 1s 
meant, | 


1. The primary purchaſe of mineral in 
the Iſle of Elbe, 


2. The freight of the ſame, including 
lading and carriage, to Corſica. | 
$:” 3 Tho 


{ us ] 
3. The conveyance by land, which is per- 


formed either by teams, or on the backs of 
mules, to the reſpective forges. 


4. The making roads, and opening the 
neceſſary paſſes. 


5. The eſtabliſhing reſervoirs of water 
for the regular ſupply of the channels of the 
water-pipes, or trompes. 


6. The erecting workſhops, * &c. 
for the forges. 


7. The erecting of lodging-houſes and 
magazines for the accommodation of the 
utiſicers and goods. 


8. The fabrication of charcoal, and the 
conveyance of the ſame to the forges. 


9. The workmen's wages. 


10. Beaſts of ſumpter and land- carriages 
for the conveyance of forged: or fabricated 


iron to the place of embarkation. 
L Il. The b 
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11, The freight to the moſt conſiderabl 


commercial ports abovementioned, ſituated 
in the Mediterranean. 


12. The ſalary of the ſupernumeraries 


13. The unforeſeen . N 1 
ew? as the iron of the Iſland of Ebel 
reckoned, if not ſuperior, at leaſt equal i 
the firſt quality that comes from Swede 
and the Province of Biſcay; and as the 
latter is never rated in this part of Europe 
_ leſs than eighteen livres per quinta, 
voirdupois weight, it is clear, that ther 
| wo be in Gorſica a profi of ſix or ſeven 
livres upon iron in its rough Rate, excluſive 
of. what would immediately accrue there- 
from in its fecond ſtate of fabrication, which 
would depend entirely on the non- export 
tion of fuel to foreign markets, and on the 
extraordinary ſupply of waters in the Iſland, 
ſufficient for the working the neceſſary 
machines or engines. Thus the gener 
proſit of Corſican iron may be eNtinzated t 
* — annually, * 


Ve 
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We ſhall further demonſtrate, that wood 
for timber and planks, which ſells at from 
forty to ſeventy ſols the cubic foot, bears a 
profit of at leaſt twenty fols per cubic foot ; 
and that the ſix hundred and ninety thouſand 
cubic feet, which Corſica can thus furniſh, 
will produce more than fix hundred and 
ninety thouſand livres clear profit.” 


It will likewiſe appear in the ſequel, that 
ſire- wood exported, which always ſells in 
Provence from fifty to fixty ſols per weight 
(the tenth part of a cord), bearing above one 
livre profit per weight ; the five hundred and 
fifty thouſand cords that may beappropriated 
to this uſe, producing one million five hun- 
dred thouſand weight, would yield above a 
million five hundred thouſand livres. 


Thus the three articles abovementioned, 
viz. forged iron, wood for timber, and fuel, 
will evidently produce above eight millions. 


Now, as the ſaid profit of eight millions 
implies..a ſecondary emolument, at leaſt 
7 . double the amount, which would tend to 

We L 2 the 
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the general advantage of the country, the 


reſult of the whole is an acquiſition to ſociety {ll ® 
excceding four and twenty millions annually, * 
whether termed value, produce, labour, or ſe 
emolument. : 


Be it obſerved, that theſe advantages ac- * 


crue from the application of general induſtry 'S 

to objects hitherto diſregarded and totally x 
neglected. r 

1 

| 1 
SECTION IV. ade 

Art. 1. A detailed Application of this Sylin ” 

7 confined to the Exploitation of one particular 4 


Canton. 

IN order to give a juſt idea of the expence 
and profit attending the due exploitation of X 
the ſeveral ſorts of wood that grow in Cor- 


ſica, we will now apply, in a detailed man- _ 
ner, this general ſyſtem, to one particular = 
Canton; on which ſpot it is propoſed to D 

allow a ſingle company of adventurers, that : f 
chuſe to embark in the undertaking, to make 2 


the 


2,8 


Or- 
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the experiment, at their own coſt and riſk, 


whether of profit or loſs. Their effay will 


ſerve as an example for the encouragement 
of the reſt of Corſica, Locality may, un- 
doubtedly, cauſe ſome variation as to the 
application of this plan, in the different 
parts of the Iſland, which are more or leſs 
ſtocked with wood, which are more or leſs 
acceſſible ; in fine, which are more or lets 
diſtinct from the ſea-coaſt. It is, however, 
poſſible, by a trial of this nature, to form an 
adequate idea of this buſineſs. Reſults 
better calculated will be obtained by analogy, 
than by the vague reckonings of ſimple 
theory, 


Art. II. Domaine of Galeria. 


The territory propoſed for exploitation 
forms a part of a certain juriſdition of 
ninety-one thouſand acres of land belonging 
to the crown, known by the name of the 
Domaine of Galeria, ſituated on the weſtern 
coaſt of the Iſland, 1 5, ooo toiſes to the ſouth 
of Fort Calvy, which is the neareſt inhabited 

L 3 ſpot, 
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ſpot. It reaches eaſtward from the ſea to 


the foot of the mountains of Niolo, that lie 
weſtward, bearing a like extent of nearly 
fifteen thouſand toiſes. 


In this direction, which is that of its 
greateſt dimenſion, this territory is divided 
in two nearly equal parts by the river, or 
torrent, Santa Maria della Spoſata, formed 
by the ſeveral waters that paſs through the 
Gorges (ſtraits), which compoſe the beach or 
Concha of Galeria. The heights, that bound 
the Concha, being in the form of a long ex- 
tended horſe-ſhoe, terminate in the gulf of 
Galeria, where there is a tolerable ſafe har- 
bour, ſuſceptible of great imprcvement at 
little or no expence. In its preſent ſtate, 
this bay is ſufficiently capacious to receive 
ſecond-rate merchantmen. This Canton is 
nearly the hundred and fortieth part of the 
whole ſuperficies of Corſica, and contains 


about the fortieth part of its woods. 
The 


It may not be improper to give here a ſhort Hiſtory of 
this Domaine; as it was the occaſion of a diſpute, that ; 


. . 
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The river Galeria, or della Spoſata, at 
the diſtance of nearly four thouſand five 
hun- 


be neceſſarily ſabmitted to the deeiſion of the National 
Aſembly by its Committee of Crown Lands. In the year 
1704, the Republic of Genoa had granted as a Copyhold to 
a Nobleman, called Luigi Sauli, the lands of Paratella, Mar- 
filine, Galeria, Filaſorma, and Sia, that contain an extent of 
territory of ninety-one thouſand acres, now called the 
Domaine of Galeria. The conditions of this Copyhold- 
Tenure were to build habitations to a certain amount, and 
eſtabliſh a certain number of Colonifts, with the expreſs 
clauſe of forfeituge, after a few years, upon the non-per- 

formance of the abovementioned conditions. Not a ſingle 
article of the agreement was fulfilled, on account of the 

oppoſition farmed by the inhabitants of the Pieve de Nick, 
as is aſſerted by thoſe who are in the poſſeſſion of the rights 

of the late Luigi Sauli. Be it as it will, the Republic of 
Genoa, in 1709, declared the right of Copyhold forfeited ; 

and, in 1717, granted the ſaid lands to the inhabitants of the 

aforeſaid neighbouring Pieve. The terms of this new Copy- 

hold were very ſunple and eaſy; confiſting only in the pay- 

ment of a Canonic Fee of four hundred livres, Genoeſe 

money, making nearly three hundred and twenty livres, 

French. This new grant was, however, ſubje& to imme- 

diate forfeiture on the non-payment of the ſaid fee for to 

lucceſlive years. 


It does not appear that the Niolins ever paid this fee, 
and ever ſince the year 1729 they have been almoſt at per- 
getual war with their then Sovereign. Thus have they con- 

tinued 
L 4 
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hundred toiſes from the place where it 
empties itſelf into the ſea, previous to its 
water- 


tinued to enjoy their forfeited Copyhold by force, which, 
agreeable to the conditions of the tenure, they had loſt all 
right to long before the inſurreftion in 1729. 


During a calm in 1751, the power of the Republic being 
then in full vigour, a new Act of Copyhold was paſſed cot 
cerning the Lands of Galeria, They were again granted 
to the Pieve de Niolo, ſubject to the ſame clauſes and exac- 
tions as in 1717. The Niolins made good their payment 
the two firſt years ; but, in the year 1756, upon the break- 
ing out of a freſh inſurrection, they neglected to pay the 
ſtipulated contract, although there were ſeveral intervals of 

. tranquillity from that time to 1768 and 1769, when France 
became poſſeſſed of this land. In 1771, the re- union of 
this Domaine to the Crown was declared and fince accepted 
by the Picus dt Niels, which tranſcribed this regulation 
upon the Regiſter of their Community in 1773, requeſting 
only of the Superintendant of the Crown Lands the liberty 
of paſture for their cattle, offering to pay a certain ſum in 
lieu of arrears. They further made a tender of paying 

. annually, in future, the ſum of four hundred livres, French 
till Government ſhould think proper to diſpoſe of theſe 
lands by freſh grants, for which they (the inhabitanti of 
the Pieve) would ſolicit. The Superintendant at the ſame 
time promiſed to back their Petition. This Agent was 

afterwards diſavowed by Government. The Niolins never 
paid but nine hundred livres, being the one-half of what 

- the arrears were rated at; and, notwithſtanding they offered 

. | ta 
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1 
watering the plain, paſſes immediately 
betwixt two rocks perpendicularly cut, 
thirty- 


to pay annually the current Canonic Fees, they have totally 
neglefted to fulfil this voluntary obligation. Being in the 
actual enjoyment of the ſeveral advantages derivable from 
the poſſeſſion of the premiſes, the inhabitants of the Piewe 
ſhould have made good their ſeveral payments, in order to 
top all purſuit on the part of the plaintiff; but they pre- 
tended, or alledged, as a pretext for their not fulfilling this, 
their contract, that the Superintendant had not preſented 
them with the ratification of the act (by Government) to 
which they had ſubſcribed. 


In 1785, Adminiftration made a grant of Lands upon this 
Domaine, having previouſly done the ſame with reſpect to 
ſeveral Foreſts, Hereupon the Heir of Mr. Luigi Sauli, of 
Genoa, at the inſtigation of a hungry lawyer at Baſtia, in- 
lead of commencing a ſuit with the Republic, or claiming 
an indemnification for the having deſeized him cf a grant 
made in favour of his Father, commenced an immediate 
proſegution againſt the King's Domaine. Now, as the 
Niolins entered into the enjoyment of the Copyhold of this 
Domaine only in 1717, and afterwards in 1751, on the 
Republic's declaring the late Mr. Luigi Sauli to be in a 
late of forfeiture, they likewiſe became intermediate 
parties, and propoſe hereafter to prove, as principals in the 
proſecution, that they have not forfeited their right of poſ- 
ſehen, notwithſtanding they had violated every article of 
ne agreement, and they account for their not fulfilling the 
lame in a plauſible manner indeed! 


The 
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thirty · ſix feet in height, the diſtance between 
being alſa about ſix and thirty feet; and it i 

Full, through 


- The Pieve de Niolo has a population of three thouſand 
fouls, and poſſeſſes a prodigious number of cattle, but par- 
ticularly of goats. According to its ſyſtem of rural aco. 
nomy, a vaſt tract is requiſite to procure the neceſſary pal. 
ture. This is the reaſon why the inhabitants are ſo detirow 
of preſerving the full enjoyment of the territory of Galeria, 
which contains, as has been already obſerved, ninety-cae 
tho .und acres, excluſive of the forty thouſand that are 
contained in the Pieve. But is this ſyſtem of rural aco- decl 
nomy (which is confined to the increaſe of goats, and u 
the culture of a few acres for barley, in the proportion of 
two to a thouſand at moſt) the beſt and;moft advantageou favou 
of all? And becauſe the Niolins would perhaps be enabled ntere 
to breed and feed double the number of goats on'a traftof their 
double the extent, ſhould theſe lands be given up to them advan 
and every other means of improvement they are ſuſceptible may 
of negleted? In what country are goats permitted u Corſi 
graze in the plains and fertile uplands? Are they not, 
the contrary, every where confined to the ſummits and Sue 
places of difficult acceſs? I heſe animals therefore feel Aſſem 
where no other culture could be attended to, that would to the 
turn to a better account. Ought, in fine, the State to: be politi 
deprived of the uſo and value of the extenſive: foreſts and Aſſem 
woods which this Canton contains, merely to gratify the the ſa 
wiſhes of the inhabitants of the Pieve, who deſire the ex: of the 
clu ve privilege of poſleſiing alone the Domaine of Galeria? put tl 
Beſides, have they either the inclination or the means © tort! 


avail themſelves of the grant, ſhould ir be' given in 1 
5 | favour * 


* 
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through this opening the waters run, that 
paſs over an extent of forty thouſand acres, 
or ſorty million of ſquare toiſes, allowing for 
what the earth abſorbs. Now, as there is in 
Corſica a fall of thirty-three or thirty-four 
inches depth of water, proceeding from the 
ſnows or rain; and as the abſorption of the 
waters is not one-half here to what it is 
in France, perhaps not above one quarter, on 
account of the nature of the ſoil and the ſteep 
declivities of the adjacent grounds, which 


favour? It is thought not. If, however, it be any ways 
intereſting to procure to the Pieve de Niolo ſome addition to 
their paſture-grounds ;; it is, at the ſame time, infinitely 
advantageous not to include, in the ſaid grant, woods, that 
may be particularly beneficial to the Adminiſtration of 


Corſica, and the public at large. 


Such are the facts and queſtions which the National 
Aſſembly will, is its w;/dom, have to decide upon, relative 
to the Domaine of Galeria. As the inquiry is rather of a 
political than a judicial nature, it is highly important the 


Aſembly ſhould determine the matter, if it wiſhes to ſee 


the ſalutary effects that would accrue from the exploitation 
of the woods in Corſica. The ſyſtem propoſed would ſoon 
put the country in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, as to enable it 
Rortly to ceaſe being burthenſome to the State. 


are 
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are no where three thouſand toiſes diſtant Py 
from the bedof theriver; it follows, that there 1 
paſs, through this kind of aperture, about 49 


eight million cubic feet of water, which are 
nearly the three-fourths of four myriads > 
cubic feet, which fall in the courſe of the year, 
divided by three hundred and ſixty-five days, 
or about one hundred cubic feet of water 
per ſecond. The fact is, that at this paſſage, 
there is always a depth of one foot of water, 
and a breadth of fix and thirty, and that 
in the greateſt droughts ; but in the winter, 
on the melting of the ſnows, or the fall of 
heavy rains, the waters frequently riſe to a 
height of twenty feet. 


It may be here obſerved, that nature 
ſeems to point out this ſpot as peculiarly 
adapted to the forming a firſt and prin- 
cipal reſervoir, as it would be neither dif- 
ficult nor expenſive to command the ne- 
ceſſary waters for a ſimilar eſtabliſhment. 


In order to effect this, it is propoſed en- 


tirely to dam up the river of Galeria at the 
place 


lace 
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place where it paſſes in a body between two 
parallel rocks, which, as it has been already 
obſerved, are thirty ſix feet high, and at a 
imilar diſtance from each other. A little 
above this dam a canal may be formed thirty 
ſeet wide and five feet deep, and made to 
fow a line per toiſe downwards, and that 
for the continued length of 100 toiſes round 
a {mall ravin, the ſtream of which empties 
itſelf into the river Galeria, in the vicinity 
of the two rocks; and it is at the extremity 
of the ravin, and near the principal river, 
where the forges, workſhops, &c. ſhould 
be erected. It would be adviſeable to erect 
theſe buildings in fuch a manner, that there 
night be nothing to apprehend from the 
impetuoſity of the water; ſhould the Tor- 
rent de la Spoſata exceed it's natural bounds, 
and deſtroy the precautionary works raiſed, 
by human prudence and foreſight, in order 
to contain it within due limits; the nece(- 
ary materials being on the ſpot, the works 

ſhould be erected as ſolid as poſſible. By 
means of this dyke the ſurface of the river, 
enced in on every fide where the waters 


are 


(a0 


are higheſt, will be raiſed thirty feet where 
they are loweſt. This will furniſh the ſe- 
veral pipes with a regular ſupply of a hun- 
dred cubic feet of water each ſecond *, 


| RES , - 
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It would have been an object highly worthy the ats. 
tion of naturaliſts to have minutely obſerved the wonder 
ſul effect produced in the inſide of the Tt, and octa- 
ſioned by the fall of the water, from whence there ariſes 1 
current of air, the intenſeneſs of which is but very imper 
ſectly meafured. R is not certain, that the tmoiſure c 
damp air, which paſſes through the wind-pipe does 10. 
when decompoſed, furniſh by contact, with the fire in the 
crucible, a portion of vital air, that enters about forr- 
ffths into che compoſition of the water. No one yet kn 
beon able to aſcertain, whether the water, by in fil 
into the windcaſe, does not, in ſome meaſure, decompoſe 
the atmoſpherical air which it draws with it ; . whether the 
vital part of atmofpherical'air is not rather drawn w. 
wards the pipe, whereas the water that ſeparates would, 
the ſame time, attract the other aerial fluids of the com- 
mon air, more ſuſceptible, perhaps, of being attracted by it? 
or, in fine, Whether the effect produced may not be jc 
the contrary ? There is no ſure way of aſcertaining whit 
has the greater influence either upon the body of air tit 
paſſes into the tube, or upon the nature of the air itte 
whether it is the height the water falls from, and it's pro 
portionate velocity, or the quantity of water falling from 
a leſs. height. The fact, explained, more or leſs do. 
roughly as to circumſtances, is, that air is conveyed 


into 


Art 
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art III. The ſeveral forts of Wood growing 
is they en PIER, ee 
tity oe. 7 — 55 | 


The word, in this ſelect. 2 of the 
domain of Galeria, may cover an extent of 
ten thouſand acres, Or a ninth part of the 
ſurface of the whole domain, viz, five thou- 
ſand acres of lofty makis, or coppice, four 
thouſand acres of foreſt trees, and a thou- 
ſand acres, of larch pines. The makis, 
which generally occupy che bottoms or 


imo the channel df the pipe by the fall of water that 
enters the body. of the trompe there muſt, therefore 
exiſt a neceſſary proportion berween the diameter of the 

pipe's orifice and that of the body of the trompe and the 
height the avarey falls from. All theſe particulars muſt be 
previouſly aſcertained, and it is abſolutely impoſſible to 
carry on a complicated operation, and execute it in a ſa- 
tisfatory manner, unleſs one has fuch a perfect knowledge 
of the ſeveral elements, which influence during the proceſs, 
ſo as to be able to modify the ſaid operation accordingly. 
Without this previous information, the naturalift is re- 
duced to the condition of an ignorant mechanic ; who, 
from frequent obfervations, will oſten have the advantage 
over him, whofe principles are not the immediate xefult 
of accurate and exact calculation. 


lower 


I 
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lower grounds, are a mixture of the follow. 
ing trees: The arbutus, privet, turpentine, 
birch, ſmall oak-holm, juniper and the wil 
olive. The foreſt trees, which grow onthe 
ſemi-heights chiefly conſiſt in the large oak- 
holm, which the Italians call /eccio, a few 
beech-trees, but a far greater quantity of 
the better ſort of aſh, beſides the pine, which 
1s found on the higher flats, and on the 
ſummits. he 


The produce of theſe different ſorts of 
wood may, as we have obſerved above, be 
computed at fixty five cords per acre; there- 
fore ten thouſand acres may be rated at fix 
hundred and fifty thouſand cords. 


Art. IV. The different uſes the ſeveral forts of 
Wood may be put to. 


By dividing the exploitation of the Can- 
ton into forty yearly falls, the' annual 
clearance would ſomewhat exceed ſixteen 
thouſand cords, or the produce of two hun- 
dred and fifty acres. The wood might be 
| deſtined 
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deſtined to the following purpoſes: The 
amount of two thouſand cords might be ſet 
apart for timber and planks, which would 
give forty thouſand cubic feet, at twenty 
cubic feet per cord; fix thouſand cords 
might be deſtined for firing which make 
ſixty thouſand weight of Marſeilles, eonſiſt- 
ing of four quintals (table weight, or three 
quintals and a quarter avoirdupoiſe); and, 
in fine, eight thouſand cords might be con- 
verted into charcoal, which, at ten quintals 
per cord, would produce eighty thouſand 
quintals of this ſort of combuſtible ; a quan- 
tity fully ſufficient to work from twenty 
thouſand to twenty four thouſand quintals 
of iron, in following the proceſs of = Ca- 
talonian forges, 


FR V. C arriage- Road.. 


The woods, in this part of Corſica, com- 
mence at four thouſand toiſes from the ſea, 
and extend as faras ten thouſand toiſes up the 
country. Being at a diſtance of ſeven thou- 
land toiſes from the ſea, and upon the River 

M de 
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de la Spoſata, you will find yourſelf in the 


very centre of a circle, bearing a radius of 


three thouſand toiſes covered, more or leſs, 
with wood; ſo that ſeven thouſand toiſes 
are the middle ratio of the reſpective dif- 
tances for the land carriage, or conveyance 
to the different ports, and conſequently for 
the ſeveral roads or cuts that might be an- 
nually made, at the rate of o thouſand. 
toiſes yearly. 


Art. VI. Expences of the Roads. 


The company engaged in exploiting; the 
foreſt of Lonca (for the marine ſervice] not 


very far diſtant from Galeria, has. made ſe- 


veral roads for carriages, and liding ones 


(gliſſoires) that penetrate from nine to ten 


_ thouſand toiſes up into the interior parts of 
this foreſt. The hurdle roads (gliſſoires) 
are uſeful for the conveying large pieces of 
timber, fifty two feet long by _ two. 


The ſaid timber weighs near upon 10,000 


pound weight, and it's principal uſe-is.to 
RE form 


no! 


C1 
form beams for ſhips of the line: theſe rcads, 
excepting the ſlides, never coſt more than 
forty ſols per toiſe, being in width from 
twelve to fifteen feet. Now, notwithſtand- 
ing, the nature of the ground is every 
where nearly alike, we ſhall hereafter allow 


lix livres per toĩſe for the roads of Galeria, 
and that for the three following reaſons : 


| iſt. On account of their width being : 
eighteen feet. 


2dly, Small bridges are neceſſary over 


he the rivulets in the narrow paſfes; and 

1 3dly, There is a neceſſity of making roads, 
| that are to laſt forty years, more ſolid than 

* temporary ones, in the woods, where they 

bs are only wanted for the term of two years. 

8) 


of Art. VIE The: proper Perſons fo be employed 
in the buſineſs of making and repairing the 


Roads, are tbe following : 
oo The Luccheſe, Parmeſans, and Romag- 
T nols, together with other Italian peaſants, 


M 2 who, 
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who, forming a body of three or four thou- 
ſand labourers, arrive annually in Corſica, 
towards the month of October, where they 
continue till May. They are handy and 
diligent at every kind of work : and might, 
therefore, be advantageouſly employed in 
making and repairing the roads. The 
natives ſhould, however, . have the pre- 
ference, and it is only on their declining the 
taſk that foreigners ſhould be employed. 
This is frequently the caſe, for the Corſican 
peaſants prefer tending their cattle, beſides 
they do not ſeem fit for work of the kind, 
The Luccheſe, &c. take away with them 
from Corlica annually, a conſiderable ſum 
in ſpecie, amounting to more than three 


hundred thouſand livres. 


Out of the four thouſand toiſes, from the 
ſea to where the woods begin, there exiſ 
already carriage roads for three fourths of 
the way, that is to ſay, three thouſand 
toiſes ; conſequently nothing further would 
be requiſite the firſt year but to make athou- 


{land toiſe of new road, and three tho 
| of 
2 | 


l 

of hurdle ditto, in all four thouſand toiſes, 
which two hundred Luccheſe could eaſily 
accompliſh in the ſpace of a month; this 
work would coſt three livres the toiſe, or 
twelve thouſand livres in the whole, and 
three ſmall bridges would coſt a ſimilar ſum 
of twelve thouſand livres. Thus the total 
expence for the roads made the firſt year 
would amount to twenty four thouſand 
livres. The ſubſequent expences would not 
amount to more than twelve thouſand livres 
annually, allowing for two thouſand toiſes, 
and including the repairs of the roads al- 
ready made. 


Art. VIII. The conveniency of carriage con- 
veyance compared with that by beaſts of 
Sumpter, 


Hitherto the ſole mode of conveyance 
from place to place has been, in Corſica, on 
the backs of mules. This practice has long 
prevailed in the country. The neceſhty, 
however, of adopting a ſpeedy and more 
economical conveyance, points Out the pro- 
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priety of giving the preference to carriage 
conveyance. This requires the eſtabliſh. 
ment of good roads. Nay the ſucceſs of the 
undertaking abſolutely depending on this 
improvement, it is an indiſpenſible meaſure, 


The proportion between the ſervice per- 
formed by a horſe, or mule, that drags in a 
cart, &c. and one that carries his burthen 
on his back is more than four to one; thus, 
confining one's ' obſervation to the weight 
alone of what is to be carried, there is al- 
ready a difference of three hundred per cent. 
in favour of carriage conveyance, making a 
reaſonable allowance for the occaſional re- 
pairs of the roads and carriages, which al- 
ways correſpond to the weight or load can- 
veyed: this is, however, a trifling charge, 
and will require but a flight deduction, 
Another important obſervation is, that wood 
proves more or leis valuable as it is more 
or leſs voluminous; now this advantage is 
loſt by the conveyance- on the backs of 
mules, as each piece of timber muſt not ex- 
ceed one hundred and twenty five pound 
weight, which is half a load. 

An 
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An example taken on the ſpot will ſerve 
to make this exceedingly clear. The com- 
pany of Lonca pays to Government forty 
ſols for each larch pine, from ſix to fourteen 
feet round, and from forty to ſeventy high. 
By means of the roads which have been 
made, at the expence of one hundred and fifty 
livres, veſſel beams are with eaſe conveyed 
from off the premiſes, that, one with the 
other, fetched at Toulon four hundred and 
fifty livres; whereas a tree, of the ſame di- 
menſions, conveyed ori the back of a mule, 


will coſt ſeventy five livres, and produce no 
more than a hundred livres in planks, 


It is obſerved, that the principal or main 
road wanted in this quarter, conſiſts in a 
ſtrait line of four thouſand toiſes, following 
pretty cloſely the courſe of the river that - 
has an eaſtward and weſtward bearing. The 
aſcent is ſo eaſy that it ſcarce can be per- 
ceived, and the whole length of the ground 
is nearly clear of rocks, | 
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Art. IX. Of Wainage, or Carriage. 


We have remarked above, that the dif- 
tance of conveyance is nearly equal from 
and to the ſeveral different points, being 
about ſeven thouſand toiſes, as well from the 
port to the foreſts, where the iron mineral 
is ſituated, as from the foreſts to the port, 
where the forged and wrought iron, together 
with the wood, are to be ſhipped off for ex- 
portation. This diſtance, going and coming, 


is nearly what the overſeers, or inſpectors, 


of the roads, cauſeways, and bridges, moſt 
commonly rate one day's teamage at. A doy- 
ble yoke of oxen would ſuffice to each team 
in Corſica : they would have to draw only 
three thouſand pounds weight from the 
foreſts down to the port, and five hundred 
weight leſs up from the port to the interior 
parts. The objects to be drawn would con- 
ſiſt in ſixty thouſand weight of fire wood, 
which, at three quintals and a quarter avoir: 


dupois 
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dupois, would be each . . . 210,000" 
Forty thouſand cubic feet of wood 

for timber or planks, which, as 

to weight and bulk, are equal to 

ſeven thouſand four hundred 

weight, or twenty four thouſand 

quintals, which form. . 24,000 
Twenty thouſand quintals of an 

nnn „ „„ * $00 


Total of the weight to be carried 254, ooo 


Theſe two hundred and fifty four thou- 
ſand quintals make about eight thouſand five 
hundred loads, at thirty quintals per load, 
which it will take three hundred days 
journey to convey ; and this may be done 
by twenty eight or thirty teams at molt, 
irawn by a double yoke of oxen, 


N. B. No allowance has been made of 
the iron ore by land from the port to the 
forges, becauſe this may be effected without 
ny expence, as the teams or carts that 
ſerred to convey the wood and iron to the 

place 


\ 
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place of embarkation, would otherwiſe r-. 10: 
turn empty. On theſe occafions the team WI 20 
would not be heavily. laden, having only for 
one eighth of their ordinary load. tha 
| ſici 
Art. X. The Preight. lea 


vel 

The two hundred and fifty four thouſand hay 
quintals, to be conveyed by ſea, would, on an 
the whole, form ſixty three or ſixty four Wi eve 
ſeparate cargoes for the hoys, {a/leges, o WI 1hi; 
large tartanes) of fifteen hundred burthen, WW wir 
which are equivalent to four thouſand quin- WW that 
ta's avoirdupois. As theſe cargoes would is ſe 
be principally deſtined for the port of Mar- WW tte 
ſeilles, they might be ſhipped aboard ſeven WW ploy 
hoys, which will eaſily perform nine vo- fan 
ages from Corſica to Provence during the whe 
year. The veſſels might even go three WH f 
voyages more, as the cargoes are always Wi {aili: 
ready, and the lading may be effected in WF fort 
eight and forty hours. But limiting our WI fine, 
calculation to nine annual voyages; esch 
hoy will have forty days remaining to per 
form a voyage of eighty leagues 1n, to * 
loa 


that 
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load their cargoes and return. Each voyage 
going; and coming do not require more than 
four days for loading and unloading. ' So 
that there remain thirty {ix days, time ſuf- 
ficient, to perform another voyage of eighty _ 
leagues, and allowing for the return of the 
veſſel, which has, or may be ſuppoſed to 
have ſailed one hundred and {ſixty leagues: 
an allowance for this extra voyage is, how- 
ever, only made on the ſuppoſition of the 
ſhip's not being detained in port by contrary 
winds. This allowance, is two thirds more 
than is requiſite for ſo ſhort a voyage, which 
is ſometimes performed in two days: and 
the more eſpecially, if ſeven ſhips are em- 
ployed in the fame direction, and at the 
lame time, either going or coming, the wind 
when unfavourable to the 'one will prove 
favourable to the other, ſo that the ſwift 
ailing of the one will make ample amends 
for the tardy progreſs of the other; and, in 
hne, the croſs winds would ſerve the pur- 


pole of both. 


NM. B. It has been already remarked, 
taat the conveying the iron mineral from 


the 


11 


the Iſle of Elbe to Corſica will coſt nothing, 
and therefore no additional charge has been 
made for this particular article ; and that 
for this reaſon, the bottoms, that ſerve to 
convey wood and iron from Corſica to Pro- 
vence, returning for the moſt part to Corſa 
in ballaſt; ſome of them would from 
time to time, touch at the Iſle of Elbe, 
and take in cargoes of iron ore. Ten voy- 
ages out of the ſixty three would amply 
ſuffice for this buſineſs. Each cargo would 


, conſiſt of four thouſand quintals of mineral, 


making in the whole forty thouſand quin- 
tals which is more than ſufficient for the 
manufacturing of twenty thouſand quintals 
of iron, | 


Art. XI. A detailed Lift of the different 
Artificers and Workmen employed in thi 
Exploitation, 


The eſtabliſhment intended, by way af 
eſſay, is to be formed on a deſerted and un- 
cultivated piece of ground, at fix leagues 
diſtance from any fixed habitation, where 


there would be neither the means of pro- 
curing 


BW. 


curing the neceſſary hands, nor food for the 
ſupport of the workmen employed ; it will 
de neceſſary to collect together on the ſame 
ſpot, forgemen, colliers, carpenters, maſons, 
joiners, ſmiths, wheel-wrights, harneſs- 
makers and ſadlers; carmen, bakers, chap. 
lain, ſurgeon and attendants on the ſick, 
ſtore-keepers and warehouſe-men, comptrol- 
ler, clerks, &c. amounting, in the whole, to 
two hundred perſons. 


Art. XII. Accommodations for the Workmen 
and Store-houſes. 


A ſquare building, of twenty-ſix toiſes in 
front, incloſing a court of eight toiſes 
ſquare, two ſtories high, with ſtore-rooms 
over the cellars and ground-floors, would 
ſuffice for the accommodating two hundred 
men with lodging, &c. A building of this 
deſcription would allow of forty-eight thou- 
ſand ſquare feet for lodging, excluſive of 
cellars and garrets. Now, as forty-four feet 
ſquare would be ſufficient for the lodging 
each"artificer; the one with the other, the two 
hundred wouldoccupy twenty eight thouſand 
eight 
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eight hundred ſquare feet on the two upper 
ffories; the ſurplus being nearly twenty 
thouſand ſquare feet, might be reſerved: for 
warehouſes and workſhops, excluſive of 
what would be requiſite for the manufac. 
turing the iron. It is calculated, that 2 
{ſimilar edifice would require two thouſand 
two hundred cannes of two hundred. and 
fifty cubic pans of maſonry, or eleven hun- 
dred cubic toĩſes. This would coſt on the 
ſpot, materials and labour included, ſixty 
livres per toiſe ; otherwiſe, for the eleven 
hundred toiſes; ſixty-ſix thouſand livres; and 


as the maſon- work of ſuch a building would 


be very ſimple and plain, it might amount to 
ſomething more than one- third of the whole 
charge; it follows therefore that the propo- 
ſed ; edifice would coſt one hundred and 
eighty thouſand livres. 


Art. XIII. Temporary Barracks. 


The expence of erecting a building of 
this.extent in Corſica-is not the only obſtacle, 
as it, would be in any other part of France. 


To 


To e 
deſer 
diſtar 
toiles 
it wil 
the n 
ing te 
cers 1 
from 
purpc 
ſellles 
feet { 
roof ; 


1 

To erect in the Domaine of Galeria, a mere 
leſert of more than ſix leagues diameter, and 
litant from the ſea- ſnore four thouſand 
toiſes, a building on the above conſtruction, 
it will require four months at leaſt to collect 
the neceſſary number of workmen, amount- 
ing to two hundred; theſe different artifi- 
cers muſt be lodged and put under cover 
from the moment of their arrival, For this. 
purpoſe it is propoſed to beſpeak at Mar- 
ſciltes four and twenty barracks, of eighteen 
feet ſquare each, and fifteen high to the 
roof; the ſame to conſiſt of two ſtories. 
Theſe barracks, conſtructed upon the per- 
fect model of thoſe of the Pioneers, that 
work at the Butte de Etoile, on the road. 
to Neuilly and in the environs of Verſailles. 
Theſe barracks are eaſily taken to pieces, 
being formed of rafters and; ſliding planks ; 
they admit of twelve men each; viz. ſix 
men on a ſtory, and are fixed up in four and 
twenty hours. 


4 of £ 

ace, A barrack of the ſort is compoſed of twelve 

nce, ren rafters of three inches ſquare, and 
To the 


1 
Niding planks of one foot one, the whols 


nine feet in length: theſe rafters and planb 
coſt eight livres the dozen, and will come w 
four and twenty livres, iron and workman- 
ſhip included. So that the fifteen dozen, 
that a barrack fit to contain twelve men iy 
compoſed of, will, upon the whole, cal 
three hundred and ſixty livres; and the 
' twenty-four barracks made complete at Mu- 
ſeilles would come to eight thouſand fi 
hundred livres. 


A dozen of this ſpecies of planks and 
rafters form nine cubic feet, which, at forty- 
four or forty-five pound weight the cubic 
| foot, weigh about four hundred pounds 
Each barrack will weigh ſixty quintzi; 
therefore the twenty-four, taken colleQtively, 
will amount to one thouſand four hundred 
and forty quintals ; which will, on aecount 
of the ſpace they occupy, more than on ac- 
count of the weight, require two moderate 
ſized Tartanes. The freighting of the two 
will come to eight hundred livres. 


% 4 ® _ 
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So» 

The land-carriage from the port to the 
above indicated ſpot, which is four thouſand. 
toiſes diſtance up the country, might be per- 
formed by ſix team, of four oxen each, 
(forming eight days journey), as there exiſts 
already a road for wheel-carriages the whole 
kngth of the way. There is, however, 
about one thouſand toiſes of the way bad ; 
that is, where it paſſes through the bed of 
the river. The road here conſiſts of large 
pebble-ſtones, lodged by the current of the 
water, But this conveyance may be eaſily 
effected by mules. To carry one thouſand 
tour hundred and forty quintals, would be 
a journey of two hundred and eighty-eight 
days for the mules, at two journies per day, 
and two quintals and a half per journey. 
Two mules and their driver coſt four livres 
per day, They are eaſy to be had in the 
neighbourhood ; the carriage, therefore, 
vill be effected in eight days, by thirty-ſix 
mules, and will coſt about ſix hundred 
livres. In fine, it follows, that each bar- 
tack capable of lodging twelve men, toge- 
ther with the carryiag and fixing expences, 
N will 
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will amount nearly to four hundred and 
thirty livres, and the twenty-four to ſome. 
thing tnore than ten thouſand livres. 


It muſt be obſerved, in order to afford 
accommodation, for ſuppoſing 200 work- 
men, that only ſixteen barracks are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, though the calculation wa 
fixed at twenty-four: the other eight wil 


an 
ſerve for the locking up of the tools and pi 
proviſions. After the conſtruction of the 
above building, theſe barracks not being * 
very expenſive, may be eaſily increaſed 
afterwards if wanted. They will ſerve * 
ſtationary boxes in the woods, where work- 
men are employed, or whereſoever new 
conſtructions are neceſſary. Th 
SECTION V. * 
. 4 
Art. I. Expences Extraordinary and Amun } 
The expences of this eſtabliſhment may | 
be divided into two claſſes, the fi of pri | 
mary advances, the ſecond claſs contains the 


annual diſburſements. 


FIRST 
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FIRST CLASS, | i 
Art. IL. The Extraordinary Expentes are | | 


1. For the roads and bridges, 
2. For temporary barracks. 
3. For lodging houſes and magazines. ] 
4 For the conſtruction of the forges, 


and the making a canal for ſupplying the 
pipes with water. 


5. For the purchaſing oxen and carriages 


* lund ſervice. 


6. For the furniſhing of boys (alleges or 
tartanes ) for the ſea ſervice. 


The above expences are eſtimated as follow; 


For the making roads a length of 
4,000 toiſes, and three ſmall ; | 
bridges, will, at three livres per : 4 

toiſe for the roads, and at 4,000 

livres each bridge, amount in 

the whole, as has been already 

„% = noe 4 

N 2 | 
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Brought over Livres (French) 924,000 
Twenty-four temporary barracks 

at 430 livres each, on delivery at 

the place of deſtination, will coſt 10,320 


The erecting dwellings for the 
workmen, together with the ne- 
ceſſary ſtorehouſes . . 180,000 


To work 20,000 quintals of iron, 

fix Catalonian forges will ſuffice; 

which, together, with the ex- 

pence of making a canal for the 
general conveyance of water to 
all the pipes will coſt . ., . 96,000 


We have already obſerved, that 
the weight of theſe different arti- 
cles, which are to be conveyed 
by land carriage, will amount to 
254, ooo quintals, and require 28 
teams, to be drawn by four oxen 
each. To this, ſhould be added 


Livres 310, 320 
the 
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' Brought over Livres 310, 320 
the carriage alſo from the coal 
works to the forges of 72,0c0 
quintals of charcoal, neceſſary for 
working 20,000 quintals of iron, 
which will require four carriages 
more, in all 32 teams, But to 
be ſure of anſwering every ex- 
igency of this ſervice, 36 car- 
tiages and 144 oxen are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. This at 150 
lyres each carrigge, makes 5,400 


320 


And 150 livres for the purchaſe of 
each ox may be. rated alt. 21,600. 


This forms a Total of Livres 3,320 


OBSERVATION, 


- Tuſcany will furniſh the neceſ- 
320 ſary oxen, which are far preferable 
che to horſes and mules, becauſe they 


N 3 are 
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are cheaper and are kept at lefs ex- 
pence. Beſides in cafe of accidents 
or age, 'thefe animals have an in- 
trinſic value. 


The Freight for Tea conveyance 
requires ſeven alleges or large 
tartanes (hoys) which will coft 
18,000 livres each : this makes 

_ \altogitilr 4! » * Soon 


Al dense M u 2 ( When 
And the Total Amumnt f primary  ' 
. Expences chill be 72278 „ 463,320 


N. B. Although the purchaſe of ſeven 
hoys is here made to amount to the ſum af 
126,000 livres; the expence may be avoided, 
not being abſolutely neceſſary. For ſhould 
it be thought preferable to hire fartanes, the 
freight would then fall within the annual 


expences, which will reduce the primary 
ones 
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anes to 337,320 liyres. Yet upon ſecond 
conſideration, it is certainly more advan- 
tageous to have veſſels belonging to the 
eſtabliſhment. In fine, ſhould it be de- 
termined on to make this primary advance, 
the ſeamen's wages muſt be deduQted, and 
added to the account of the annual diſburſe- 


ments. 


Art, III Annual Expence. 


The expences are, 

1. The intereſt of the capital of extraor- 
dinary charges of the primary eſtabliſh- 
ment. | 

2. The making the neceſſary roads for 
facilitating and forwarding the buſineſs in 


general of exploiting the woods in Corſica. - 
3- The purchaſe of ore in the iſland of 


Elbe. 

4. The making of charcoal. 

5. The wages of the artificers, and other 
workmen at the forges. 

6. The wages of the wood cutters, fel - 


lers, hewers, and ſawyers, | | 
N 4 7 The 
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7. The carmen, or team drivers' wages, 
8. The keep of the neceſſary cattle. 
9. The ſeamen's wages. 
10. The wages of the overſeers and an 


allowance for the different unforeſeen ex- 
pences. 


Art. IV. Intereſt of the primary Y 
advances. 


The intereſt of the capital em- 
_ ployed in primary diſburſements 
ought to be rated at 10 per cent. 
or conſidered as a ſunk capital. 
For there are ſeveral of the ob- 
Jes, upon which it is advanced, 
that are liable to caſualties, be- 
ing of a periſhable nature, ſuch 
as carriages, cattle, and ſhipping. 
On the other hand the buildings, 
' forges, canals, and roads are not 
ſo liable to injury, and therefore 
conſtitute a real and ſolid capital 
fund, durable and permanent in 


its. 


it 


In 
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it's nature; ſo that upon the 


whole, the annualexpence ſhould - 


not be rated at leſs than 
Art, V. The Roads. 


Allowing 2,000 toiſes for the an- 
nual continuation of the new 
roads, which rated at ſix livres 
per toiſe will be 


| Art. VI. The Ore, 
The mineral of the iſland of Elbe 


yielding more than fifty pounds 


of forged iron per quintal ; and 
the intended fabrication, being 
to the amount of ao, ooo quintals, 
there will be a demand for 40,000 
quintals of ore, which, at 24 ſols 
per quintal, will coſt , . , 


REMARK. 


In conſideration of the vaſt con- 
— — 
120,000 


Lrvres 


12,000 


8 


ſumption 
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Brought over Livres 120,009 
ſumption of ore, it is highly pro- 
bable the original proprietors -of - 
this mineral ſubſtance may, on due 
repreſentation, make a conſiderable 
diminution. in the price. The con- 


—— 
120,000 


ſumption of this article will be ra- 4 
ther more than leſs. 
| LED It 
Art, VII, The Charcoal, | 
The making of charcoal coſts 10 
ſols per quintal, or 100 fols per | 
cord, which will give ten qujp- | 
tals of charcoal, vix. two ſols for { 
the cutting down and diſpoſing 
of a ſufficient quantity of wood 
to form a quintal, or 20 ſols, Ar 
per cord; four ſols for carriage 
-toithe ooal works; and four ſols The 
more for the converting the | 
wood into charcoal, or 40 ſols l 
per cord. In order to make p 
o, ooo quintals of iron, the con- 


ſumption 
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ſumption ef charcoal will be 

72,000 quintals ; therefore this 

article wYl-eoft upon the whole 36 


Art, VII. The Artificers, ar Wark. © 
men, at the Forges. 


lt will require ſix forges to make 
20, ooo quintals of iron, and eight 
men to each forge; in all 48 men 

at 40 ſols per day, the one with 
the other; and it is calculated that 
the whole work will take up the 


ſpace of 300 days labour 28,809 


Art, IX, Tie Mood. Curtert, Fel. 
lers, Hewers, and Sawyers. 


Theſe woodmen are to cut up a 
quantity of wood on the pre- 
miſes, equal to 8,000 cords, ap- 
propriating the ſame to its dif- 
ferent uſes, as has been already 


Livres 184,800 
obſerved. 
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184,809 


obſerved. This work would 


require 45: viz. tenwood-cutters, 


twenty fellers, and fifteen ſaw- 


yers, for 300 days; which at 40 
ſols per day, the one with the 
other, wil cot. —o oo 


N. B. The cutting down and dif- 
poſing of the wood deſtined for 
firing, coſts 30 ſols per cord; the 
timber fit for houſe and ſhip- 
building, or for planks, coſts fel- 
ling, hewing, and ſawing the pines, 
three ſols per cubic. foot; the 


27,900 


oak-holms,, five ſols, or upon 


an average of four ſols per cubic 


foot. Sawing coſts 10 ſols per 


cubic foot, when the wood is 
reduced into ſmall planks, or ſmall 
parcels; but ſix only, if the 


planks are thicker, or parcels 


larger, | 


Livres 


# % " 


21 1,800 


Art, 


Ar 
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Brought over Livres © 211,000 
Art, X. The Carmen, or Team 
Drivers. 


The 36 carmen, or drivers for the 
32 teams, at 30 ſols per day, will 
coſt, per annum, or for 300 days 
—.. „ Ro 


Art. XI. The keep of the Cattle. 


The keep of 44 oxen, at twelve ſols 
per day, will coſt annually . 31, 526 


IMPORTANT REMARK, 


In regard to this article it is pro- 
per to obſerve, that the totality of 
this expence would only take place 
for the firſt or ſecond year at moſt ; 
and it is evident that one third of 
the above charge might be ap- 
propriated to the culture of natural 


Livres 258,726 


or 
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Brought vver Livres 258,726 

or artificial meadows, where the 
ſoil is good. This would furniſh 
the neceſſary provender, which has 
hitherto been imported from Arles, 
in Provence, on account of the 
very great ſeareity of this article in 


Art. XII. The Seamen's wages, 


The hoys of 1,500 burden each, 
amounting to three thouſand 


quintals of Provence weight, or 
four thouſand avoirdupois, re- 
quire for working each veſſel a 
crew of nine men; viz. 

A Captain at 150 livres per month 
A Mate 80 do. do. 
Six Sailors 40 do. do. 

A Cabin boy 30 do. do. 
The whole makes 500 livres 
per month, or 6,000 livres per 


annum. Thus the ſeven Tar- 
— 


Livres 2 58,726 
tanes 


726 
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tanes neceſſary for this ſervice 
would coſt yearly . 442,000 


It has been already mentioned, 
that the ſeven veſlels, this ſervice 
would neceſſarily require, could 
perform nine voyages yearly from 
Corſica to Provence, and return 
as often; in the whole we may 
reckon 126 voyages. Suppoſing 
the company, as we ſaid before, 
ſhould wiſh to avoid making a 
primary advance of 126,000 
livres, the purchaſe money for 
the ſaid veſſels, and ſhould pre- 
fer to take in pay large traders, 
the freight of theſe veſſels, which 
carry about 200 ton, will coſt, 
per voyage, at leaſt, 800 livres 
per veſſel. According to this cal- 
culation the 126 voyages will coſt 
100,800 livres annually—where- 
as, they may be brought to coſt 


Livres 300,726 
no 
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Brought over Livres 300,716 
no more than 42,000 livres per 
annum : this, together with the 
intereſt of 126, ooo livres, would 
make a conſiderable ſaving, by 
having veſſels of one's own. The 
intereſt would, at leaſt, amount 
to 50,000 livres per annum. 


Art. XIII. The wages for the 
Overſeers, &c. 


Beſides blackſmiths, fellers, hew- 
ers, ſawyers, and drivers, there 
would be an indiſpenſable neceſ- 
ſity of engaging for directing 
and ſuperintending the different 


departments in this extenſive un- 8 
dertaking, (beſides a number of k 0 
aids and aſſiſtants to forward and ay 


promote the ſervice). 
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TO WIT. 


A Director General at + 6,000 
A Sub-Director d & 


3000 
An Engineer 1 40 
4,000 
3 


Two aids to do. the one at 
2,400, and the other 1,60 
livres 5 2 + # 
A Comptroller . . . 
Two Warehouſemen, one at 
1,500, and the other at 
looo livres 0 2,50. 
A head Clerk and „ 
keeper . 1800 
Two under Clerks, at 1,500 _. 
the one, and 1,000 livres 5 
the other 1 n 
nnn „„ oo. Sr 
— A Chaplain , EO 1,200, 
26 A Steward ann 60 


— — 


4 _ Livres 31,100 


= 
- * 


Lrures 361, 526. 


TO 


O A 


00, & 1 A Y Ih a —y 
„„ Fo 
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Salaries brought over 31,100 
A Maſt& Baker „ 
A journeyman to do. 5 
A Superinténdant of be 
T eam L. 5. ih 1,200 ti 4 
An aid to do. 4 Jeb er 
Two Superviſors for Bfip:⸗- £00k." 
ping aud! landing the » l 


The Maſter General of be 
— i EY, TR 

A Superintendant n 
e 2,0 a 

A Maſter Carpenter to lot : yn 
out the ſeveral ſorts of 19G) 
Od en i ph 


A Maſter Blackſmith *. ' 1,260” n Sa 


Threeafſiſtants at 400 livres | * 
3.6 S 

each 14,200 Tota 

A Maſter Maſon —— 1,200 ' Sal, 


«3 
A 


— — * 


| Livres 46,460 
5 | Livres 301 


! 
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1,546 
Six journeymen to do. at 
400 livres each , 
A Maſter Joiner 
Two journeymen to do, 

the one at 500, and the 
other 600 livtes . « . 
A Maſter Wheel · Wright 
Two journeymen to do. 
the one at F300, and the 
other at 600 livres. 
A Harnefs Maker, or Sadler 
A journeyman to do. 
A Head Gardener 
Two under Gardeners, the 
one at 400 livres, the other 
at 00 livres 
vx Day Labourers, at 400 ; 
7 livres each . 


Total amount of the . 
' Salaries , 


« « 2,400 


1,000 


* * 
— — 


Livres 


es BE 301, 525 
Salaries brought over 40,4 0 


ent 


1,100 


2,400 


Livres 58,580 58,580 
360,106 
E 5 


ſ 1 1 
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Art. XIV. | The unforeſeen — Ts enn. 
h . νννο¾ẽl 2a Bl ords 
i oog fron 

In fine, to 589 a ſufficient 3 WIS 


ance for contingencies, orunſore- 

ſeen expences, ſuch as — 

office charges, poſtage of letters, -; T 
purchaſe of books, inſtruments, ; the « 
the making of chymical experi- them 
ments, the premiums given for 10 0 fully 
encouragement: theſe different 

articles are rated at the collec- ell it 


weof « . « « 5. 9.2.1:-9 i 2 
Total Livres 370000 3d. 

We have entered into a minute deuil u part © 
the annual diſburſements in the propoſed 
enterpriſe, and we find they amount t9 
470,000 livres. In this eſtimate, is compriſed 
the ſum of 6,000 livres for the commercid 
intereſt of the capital ſunk, in the extract 


dinary advances made at the commencemeni 
of the eſtabliſhment. It remains now 40 


. 
eſtimate the produce A in 
order to afcertain TE arifing there» 
from. 


. 3 i y 


at. V. The Produce. 


The three principal articles of "POR 
the quantity and price of which, ſuppofing 
them delivered at Marſeilles, have been 
fully detailed above, and are as follow: 


iſt. Timber and Planks. 

zd. Wood for fuel. 

zd. Iron in it's raw ſtate, with a due allow. 
ance for the quantity of native ſteel, which 
conſiderably enhahces the value of a great 
patt of the 1 iron. _ 


Forty thouſand feet of n 
Planks, which may be obtained 
from 2000 cords, ſet apart for 
that uſe, at 40 ſols per cubic 
foot delivered at Marſeilles or 
* 8 any other port in the Mediter- 
im rean will produce . . . . $0,000 
O 3 Six 
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Six thouſand weight of fire wood 4 
form 600 cords, at three livres 

per weight u 0 he. 9” 0 180,000 

Twenty thouſand quintals of forged 

iron at 18 livres per quintal a- (25 

voirdupois, makes, i in the whole, * 

©: che ſum of 8 ; 360,00 has 

* ö 1 „„ * 

Total Livres 620,009 Wl ME 

| 22 dad. 

part 

Art. XVI. The Balance. or {1 

The, annual expence , compriſing - 45 

| the neceſſary ſum for, the re- It 

imburſing the primary capital indiy 

for the extraordinary advances Juſtr 


makes « « 3700088; 
The annual produce amounts to , 620,008 gut . 


| — 
Balance in favour of the annual pro- (PT tenan 
fits, accruing to the Company, order 
Livres 250 ms 
— erifice 

: | their 


A 


0,000 
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Art, * VIL Rong A acerging ta 
the, Fate. . 00 35; 


From the chow Gros bf angel profits 
(250,000) we have only to make a reduc- 
tion, in reality a conſiderable one, hut which 
has for object an article that the author had 
principally in view, when he drew up this 
MEMORIAL, viz. the direct and immediate 
advantages accruing to the ſtate, or the de- 
partment of Corſica in particular, from this, 


or ſimilar undertakings, that may be formed 


in this iſland. 


lt is the intereſt of every government that 
individuals ſhould enrich themſelves by in- 
duſtry, and by employing their reſpective 
capitals in the cultivation of profitable arts. 
But as a revenue is requiſite for the main- 
tenance of a force ſufficient to preſerye good 
order, individuals ſhould contribute to the 
formation of this revenue, by a voluntary ſa- 
crifice, on their part, of an equal. ſhare of 
their profits, The medium of direct im- 
0 4 poſts 


| 

| 
(| 
| 
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poſts being in the kingdom the four twent- 


_ eths, or the one fifth of the general revenue, 
the company, whoſe operations have been 
detailed above, and whoſe annual profits re. 
ſulting from the exertion of it's induſtry, 
and the advances of a very conſiderable cz 
pital, would amount to two hundred aud 
fiſty thouſand livres, ſhould contribute 
the Provincial Exchequer about fifty thou 
ſand, or the fifth part of its profits. Agres. 
able to this plan it is propoſed to lay a pro 
portional duty on the various prodfce 
ariſing to the company. from the privileged 
exploiting the foreſts in the iſfand of Corſica, 


Art. XVIII. Duties impoſed on the export:i 
Wood and Iron. 


The exptoitation of the domain of Gatr- 
"RIA, divided into forty years, would yiell 
an annual produce to the amonnt of ſixteen 
| thouſandcords. Suppoſing that the ſaid quu- 
tity of wood was divided into three diſtind 
parts, and their reſpective uſes aſcertaineda 
follows ; viz. the amount of two thonſand 
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cords for timber and planks, which would 
yield forty thouſand cubic feet: fix thou- 
ſand cords for firewood, and eight thouſand 
cords to be converted into charcoal, with 
which twenty thouſand quintals of iron 
might be forged. 


Therefore it is propoſed to impoſe a 

- duty of fave ſols per cubic foot on 

timber in general exported from 
Corſica, which, for forty thou= 
ſand cubic feet would produce 
„„ 10,000 


Twenty ſoſi per cord for fire wood. 
exported, would yield for fix _ 
thouſand cords , . . . . - 6,000 


Thirty ſols per quintal, of forged- 

iron, would produce for 20,000 
quintals, LY 94 9 430,000 
We Liores | 4600 


This ſum amounts nearly to the fifth 
part of the profits above ſpecified ; and if it 
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is conſidered, that the part of the wood 
capable of yielding ſuch a revenue is the 
one'fortieth” part of the woods in Corſiea, 
it will appear, that this iſland, ' which 
actually does, and moreover has for- theſe 
twenty years paſt, coſt the ſtate the annual 
ſum of nine hund red thouſand livres, can be 
able to ſupply” its own exigencies ; ' as its 
annual income would amount to one mil- 
lion, eight hundred, and forty thouſind 
livres. Beſides, this revenue being no more 
than one fifth part of the profits of other 
companies that might enter upon ſuch an 
undertaking, would occaſion in the province 
a circulation of an enereaſed capital of triple, 


or quadruple value. 


Ari. XIX. The particular advantages ax 


ing to tbe Province. 


Te advantages of eſtabliſhments oP this 
nature, if ſet on foot, and ſeconded by due 
encouragement, throughout Corſica, would 


be "oy great and extenſive, 


RoaDs 


» TY by My CY Gas $3* O09 ..C00 Fs ($ Ds; OO} _Þwe 
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RoaDs, YI are as it were the rich veins 
of a commercial and well regulated, country, 
would, by means of theſe improvements, 
be multiplied i in every GireQion, as well AS 
the bridges. _ Tr vor ,omwim 29) - 

The Woobs and "moſt deſerted ſpot 
would be peopled with inhabitants by de: 


grees, and dome: more and more acceſ- 


* 110 —— - 


* and connected. 

The Warzxs 3 their 1 
and formed into reſervoirs, would fill the 
canals deſtined to enable the pipes to act at 


the forges, in lieu of bellows ; they might 


likewiſe ſerve to irrigate the neighbouring 
grounds; and a country which receives, 
from rain and melted ſnows, one half mo 

water than all France put together, would no 
longer ſuffer from an abſolute want of 
watering which is occaſioned by the rapid 
declivity of its lands, that carry off the 
waters from the mountains into the ſea, 
without the inhabitants deriving the leaſt 


benefit from ſo manifeſt an ady antage. 
Lands 


* 


1 
Lands hitherto neglected would improve | 
from culture, and amply repay, by a grate- 
ful return, the induſtrious farmer. for his 
pains. By giving thus a ſuitable direction 
to the waters, they would facilitate the 
formation of artificial meadows, a thing to- 
tally unknown in Corſica: yet cultivators in 
general ne 
efſence of rural economy, | 


The free circulation of air would be G- 
bliſhed in the Gorges (the narrow paſſes and 
defiles of mountains) and this yery air would 
be purified by the continual fires there would 
be over the ſeveral parts.of the iſland. This 
is a circumſtance truly i important, and well 
worth being attended to, as the country is | 
known to be very unhealthy. 
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If due attention was paid to the fabri- 
cating and manufacturing of iron, induſtry 
would, in its various branches, aſſume freſh 
vigour, and call forth the aid of many ſe- 
— condary arts. This would provide uſeful 

occupation to numbers, 
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A ſeaſonable encouragement to induſtry 
would highly favour population, and aug- 
ment che natural reſources of the iſland by 
2 he file of the popes 
the covet 


| Foreign companies, which alone are ca; a 
pable of ſetting on foot an eſtabliſhment of 


this nature on a large and extenſive ſcale, 
would . cauſe a great circulation of ſpecie 
over the different parts of the iſland ; a part 
of this ſpecie might be laid out in the pur- 
chaſing woods from thoſe communities, or 
individuals, who are of themſelves ineapa- 
ble of turning them to any advantage. This 
arrangement would tend to enrich the one 
and che other by ways and means, of which 
they had neither of them entertained the 
leaſt notion. | an 
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In a word, an extenſive fabrication of 
iron, in Corſica, once eſtabliſhed, it would 
be an eaſy matter to ere a number of work- 
ſhops for carrying on the ſeveral branches 
of this important nt. from the firſt 

— 
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mate, which 18 in pigs and _—_ ibn 
has to paſs” * progreſſively throu e dif. 
ferent degrees of refinement, till it 2 
from the {kilful artificer, a final poliſh; afs 
fecting then the brilliancy of the diamond, 


this metal diſdains its original name, and 
3s converted into whit is called ſteel. 

s is the ne plus ultra of mechanic per- 
feation and ingenuity. Wood and water 
ite” the te, Pe runes hay Os. 'working'of 
itn,” | 
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4; The Sling occupation for the forefl in 
Corfica would prove a \ſeaſonable relief to 
the ſouth of France, where they experience 
at the preſent moment'a great dearth of 
wood, owing to che "vaſt" dotiſumption 
which has been made of this valuable oa 
modity of late year, 2 
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1 | coNCLUSION AN D err. 


THE aaa ; 3 


preſumes to ſet forth, ThAT, actuated by 4 


concern and zeal for the Public Weal, as 
well as his own private intereſt, during a 
reſidence of four years in the iſland of Cor- 
fica, has carefully enquired into and aſcer- 


- tained the ineans of forming the moſt uſe- 


ful- eſtabliſhments in the country. In ſpite 
of every natural obſtacle, he finds, after the 
moſt minute inveſtigation of the ſubject, 


Tur, the Woods in this Province form a 


moſt important and ineſtimable object of 
INDUSTRY, and conſtitute an intrimfie and 
permanent RESOUREE. The UNDER- 


"WRITTEN furthermore ſubmits it as his 
opinion, THAT the EXPLOITATION of the 


Foreſts, the eſtabliſhing iron forges and 
manufactories would prove the infallible 
means of nn Conse | 


Convinced * the certainty of ſucceſs in 
this, or a ſimilar eſtabliſhment, the PETI- 
| TIONER 


— —_ 5 


ö 
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TIONER Wiſhes, on ben and extenſiye 
plan, to undertake the ſaid enterpriſe, at the 
ſole expence and 7iſt of SELF AND COMPANY, 
By-adepting this ſyſtem of Adminiſtration, 
N will be' ſhortly enabled. to raiſe 

a REVINUE in this Province I 
nana T* Per N r r A. 


A 


e Gee ſorry 
by way of trial, to epi all the! greater 
-and leſſer. woods / Foreſts and Muir in the 
Don Alx Ur Gaizria; according: to the 
Plan here laid down. The ſaid Domain ap- 
pertalns to the Crown, and is ſituited on ſhe 
Weſtem Coaſt of the Iſland. Hu AN TRHAN. 
the NATIONAL A8SEMBLY-to'take the 
- premiſes into their maft terious confideratien, 
and he {(the' Petitzover } humbly hapes; und 
moſt reſpectfully ſolicits a grant, or excu- 

five privilege, for- the term of fort years 
' enſuing, of that extenfive Conc, (Beach) 
which is formed by the numerous torrent 
that diſcharge themſelves into the fea, | near 
the Tower and Port of Galeria, FT 


* 
— — 
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The UnDgERwWRITTEN, offers to pay five 
ſols duty per cubic foot for all the timber 
hewn, or ſawed, that he ſhall export from 
the iſland ; twenty ſols for all firewood per 
cord; and thirty ſols per quintal for all 
forged or fabricated iron: and he REPEATS, 
That in conſideration of the ſaid grant for 
exploitation made in his favour, or for his 
perſonal uſe and benefit, he WILL pay to 
the State an annual ſum of forty to fifty 
thouſand livres- for woods, which have hi- 
therto been of no uſe to the Public, for want 
of the neceflary roads, and which never 
can become profitable, but by employing a 
very conſiderable capital, duly adminiſtered 
and ſeconded by every effort of induſtry. 


One fifth of the above mentioned duties, 
the PzTtTIONER PROPOSES to allow to the 
Pixvx D Nror o, declaring at the ſame 
time that he is ready and willing on his part 
to remove every oppolition reſpecting the 
claim which the iNmAB1TANTS of the ſaid 
pariſh lay to certain woods within the ju- 
nſdiction of Galeria, Now, as the matter 

P in 
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in litigation is merely conteſted for the fake 
of the paſture grounds, other lands of equal 
fertility might be ceded to the Pieve upon a 
much better title. This arrangement might 
be eaſily effected, as there is a plenty of.paſy 
ture land within the Domain. This will 
conciliate the common intereſt of the, Pieve, 
the Department, and the State, at one and 
the ſame time. | 


AND, FINALLY, the PETITIONER Cf 
treats the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, in 
conſideration of his great zeal and attention, 
not to permit him to ſuſtain the heavy loſs 
of his paſt labours, through the frivolous 
objections of thoſe who are thęmſelves in- 
capable of propoſing a better ſcheme, which 
is founded on the very nature of the objects 
in view, and calculated to regenerate / the 
Iſland of Corſica. The producing a NEW 
REVENUE of fifteen hundred thouſand lrvres 
ſufficient to anſwer every exigency what- 
ever of the adminiſtration of the Province: 
The ſaving to the Public Treaſury the ſum 
of nine hundred thouſand livres, hitherto 

ſet 
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ſet apart for this purpoſe ; an expence tha 
muſt neceffarily be continued, at leaſt in 
part, if this plan be rejected upon weak and 
trivial conſiderations: In a word, an increaſe 
of induſtry in fayor of Corſica, to the amount 
of more than twenty millions per annum, 
are motives ſufficiently cogent to induce the 
UNDERWRITTEN to hope, that he will not 
be deprived of the permiſſion of proving, to 
demonſtration, the goodneſs and ſolidity of 
this his plan. 'The experiments will be made 
at his own expence, on a fixed Canton, 
or lot of wood, which is of no conſiderable 
advantage to any body. 


In RETURN, it is more than probable, 
that he will be enabled to pay unto the 
State, in the ſpace of forty years, a ſum not 
leſs than fixteen or eighteen hundred thou- 
land livres. 

FOCARD DE CHATEAU. 
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